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For the Christian Magazine. 
ENDLESS PUNISHMENT. 
lr is the opinion of some, that 
there will be no punishment be- 
yond the grave. It is the opin- 
ion of others, that the punishment 
of those who die in their sins, 
will be of temporary duration. 
The former of these opinions it 
is not my present object to ex- 
amine. It is simply with the 
opinion of those, who admit the 
idea of a temporary punishment 
of the wicked in the future world, 
that lam at present concerned. 
And, in opposition to this latter 
Opinion, it is my object to show, 
that, in the strictest sense of the 


term, the future punishment of 


the wicked will be endless. In 
the description of the process 
and result of the general judg- 
ment, which is contained in the 
twenty fifth chapter of Matthew, 
we are told, that, “ before Christ 
shall be gathered all nations; and 
he shall separate them one from 
another, as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats: and he 
shall set the sheep on his right 
hand, but the goats on the left.” 
To those on his left hand, Christ 
will sav; ‘“ Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his 
angels. And these,” it is ad- 
ded, “shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment.” 

The opinion has been advanced, 
that the separation between the 
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sheep and the goats, at the final 


judgment, will be a separation, 


—not between the righteous and 
the wicked,—but, between sin- 
ners and their sins,—that sinners 
will be placed on the right hand, 
but their sins, on the left,—that 
their sins will “go away into 
everlasting punishment,” but 
their persons “ into life eternal.” 
But this opinion is stamped with 
all the marks of an absurdity 
For, it supposes it possible for 
sin to exist by itself, separate 
from the sinner. Asin, however, 
is a personal act. We cannot 
conceive of its existence, inde- 
pendently of its action. ‘l’o feel 
the absurdity of the opinion, that 
is now the subject of remark, let 
us read a part of Christ’s descrip- 
tion of the general judgment in 
accordance with it. ‘Then shall 
he say to them on his left hand. 
Depart from me, ye cursed 
sins, into everlasting punishment 
For, | was an hungered, and ye, 
sms, gave me no meat; | was 
thirsty, and ye, sins, gave me no 
drink ; | was a stranger, and ye, 
sins, took me not in; naked, and 
ye, sins, clothed me not; sick, 
and in prison, and ye, sins, visited 
me not.’ If, then, the theory 
before us is absurd, it will follow, 
that it will be individual persons 
of the human race, who, at the 
close of the final judgment, will 
“oo away into everlasting pun 
ishment.” 


Or 
ya 


a 
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Here I am met with the criti- 
cal remark, that the term, ‘ ev- 
erlasting,” in this passage, does 
not necessarily signify endless 
duration. But, before examining 
this remark, it may be proper to 
adduce a few additional passages 
of a similar character. ‘ Who 
shall be punished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power.” ‘'To whom the 
mist of darkness is reserved for- 
ever.’ ‘To whom is reserved 
the blackness of darkness forever.” 
‘And the smoke of their tor- 
ment ascendeth up forever and 
ever.’ + And, again, they said, 
Alleluia; and her smoke rose up 
forever and ever.” ‘And the 


‘devil, that deceived them, was 


cast into the lake of fire and 
brimstone, where the beast and 
the false prophet are, and shall 
be tormented day and night for- 
ever andever.”’ As it respects the 
words, everlasting, eternal, forever, 
and the phrase, forever and ever, 
contained in the passages which 
have been adduced, the best 
critics acknowledge, that, in the 
original, they primarily signify a 
strictly endless period of dura- 
tion ;—and that they are used to 
signify a limited period of dura- 
tion, only when used in a figura- 
tive, subordinate sense. The 
same is true respecting the Greek 
word, rendered by the English 
words,—everlasting and eternal,— 
as it is used in classic writers. 
In the writings of Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and the best Greek 
authors generally, it has been 
proved by a distinguished critic 
to signify an absolutely endless 
period of duration. And to sig- 
nify this, he says, they have no 
better word in their language. 
It is an acknowledged rule of in- 
terpretation, that the meaning of 
the words and phrases in question 


must be determined by the na- 
ture of the subjects, to which 
they are applied. When, as in a 
few instances, these terms are 
applied to things in their own 
nature temporary, we naturally 
understand them to signify a 
limited period of duration. For 
example. The mountains and 
the hills are said to be everlast- 
ing. In this case, our knowledge 
of the temporary existence of the 
mountains and hills leads us to 
conclude, that the term—-ever- 
lasting——is applied to them in a 
figurative, limited sense. But the 
same rule of interpretation will 
lead us to conclude, that the fu- 
ture punishment of the wicked 
will be endless. The word, ever- 
lasting, is used to represent the 
duration of future punishment. 
The subject, in relation to which 
that term is used, is the soul of 
man. But the human soul is ab- 
solutely eternal in its existence. 
Is it not, then, in view of the 
rule of interpretation that has 
been stated,.a fair conclusion, 
that the future punishment of the 
wicked will be strictly eternal? 
It is another acknowledged 
rule of interpretation, that the 
signification of the terms—ever- 
lasting, and eternal—is to be de- 
termined by the connexion in 
which they are used. Let us, 
then, apply this rule to the case 
before us. The duration of the 
future happiness of the righteous 
on the one hand, and the dura- 
tion of the future misery of the 
wicked on the other, are both 
brought into view in the same pas- 
sage of Scripture. ‘+ And these 
shall go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment; but the righteous into 
life eternal.’ The terms—ever- 
lasting, and efernal—in this pas- 
sage, are both translated from one 
and the same word in the original. 
Why are they not, then, as used in 
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this connexion, to be regarded as 
synonymous terms? It cannot be 
reasonably supposed, that Christ 
would have used a certain word 
in a limited sense, and, in the 
Same verse, and with the same 
breath, without giving any inti- 
mation of his design to do it, 
would have used the same word 
in a sense infinitely different. 
But it will not be doubted, that, 
when he said,—** The righteous 
into life eternal,”—he used the 
word rendered eternal, to signify 
a strictly endless period of dura- 
tion. How, then, can it be rea- 
sonably doubted, whether he 
used the same original word to 
signify a strictly endless period 
of duration, when, in the former 
part of the same verse, he said,— 
s¢ These shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment ?”’ 

The Greek phrase, rendered 
—-forever and ever—-is used 
eighteen times in the New Testa- 
ment. In fifteen instances, it is 
used to represent the continuance 
of the perfections and govern- 
ment of God. In these instances 
it is, therefore, obviously used to 
signify endless duration. In one 
instance, it is used to represent 
the continuance of the reign of 
the righteous. Hence, in this 
instance, it is also used to signify 
endless duration. In the two re- 
maining instances, it is used to 
represent the continuance of the 
punishment of the devil, of the 
beast, of the false prophet, and 
of those of mankind, who wor- 
ship the beast and his image. It 
is, therefore, probable, in the 
proportion of sixteen to two, that 
in these two instances, as in the 
former sixteen, the phrase—for- 
ever and ever—is used to signify 
an absolutely interminable period 
of duration. 

The texts concerning the sin 
against the Holy Ghost, are a 
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clear proof of the eternity of 
future punishment. “ The blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost 
shall not be forgiven unto men. 
Whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be for- 
given him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. 
He, that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost, hath never for- 
giveness.”” Now, the Gospel re- 
jects every idea of the salvation 
of men without the forgiveness 
of their sins. Their sins must 
be pardoned, or they cannot be 
saved. Those, then, who com- 
mit the unpardonable sin, cannot 
be saved, and must, consequently, 
endure an endless punishment. 

What Christ said concerning 
‘‘ the son of perdition,” is a clear 
proof of the eternity of future 
punishment. ‘* Woe to that man, 
by whom the son of man is be- 
trayed: good were it for that 
man, if he had never been born.” 
Let Judas be miserable for mil- 
lions and millions of ages, and 
then be received to heaven, and 
it will be infinitely good for him 
to have been born. The period, 
during which he will be misera- 
ble, will be but as a moment, in 
comparison with a_ subsequent 
eternity of blessedness in heaven. 
It is repeatedly said concerning 
the lost in hell, that, “ their 
worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched.” How, then, can 
they be happy? So long as “ their 
worm dieth not, and their fire 
is not quenched,” they must ne- 
cessarily be miserable. But their 
worm will never die, nor will 
their fire be ever quenched. The 
future punishment of the wicked 
will, consequently, be endless. 

But it is said, that it would be 
unjust for God to inflict upon sin- 
ners an endless punishment. 

How does this appear? From 
his own language, fairly inter- 
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preted, it appears, that he has 
actually threatened to inflict end- 
less punishment upon finally im- 
penitent sinners. But this he 
surely would not have done, if it 
would be unjust for him to carry 


his threatening into execution. 
The moral perfection of his char- 
acter forbids him to issue any 


threatenings, the execution of 
which would be inconsistent with 
retributive justice. It will, I 
presume, be admitted, that God 
may justly continue to punish the 
wicked in the future world, so 
long as they will deserve to be 
punished. It is, then, pertinent 
to inquire, whether they will not 
deserve to be punished, so long 
as their guilt will remain, and 
whether their gua/¢ will not remain 
forever ? If, as seems obvious, no 
limited term of punishment will 
completely expiate their guilt, 
that guilt will continue through 
interminable ages. And, as guilt 
and desert of punishment are, in 
the nature of things, inseparably 
connected, they will deserve to be, 
and may, therefore. justly be, pun- 
shed through the whole period of 
‘heir existence. In this connex- 
ion, it also deserves to be con- 
sidered, whether those, who die 
impenitent, will not centinue to 
sin throughout eternity. UU), as 
we have reason to believe, all 
iheir exercises and actions will 
be one uninterrupted series of sins 
against Cod, then, they will, on 
this account, deserve to be pun- 
ished forever. And God may 
justly continue to punish them 
forever for those sins, which 
they will continue to commit 


throughout eternity. 

It is, again, said, that the good- 
ness of God will not permit him 
to inflict an endless punishment 
upon any of mankind. 

Could we have judged before- 
hand what plan the goodness of 
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God would lead him to adopt and 
pursue, we certainly should have 
concluded, that, instead of ever 
suffering either moral or natural 
evil to enter his dominions, he 
would cause holiness and happi- 
ness uninterruptedly to prevail 
throughout the universe. In a 
far different manner, however, 
has he actually ordered events. 
In the world, which we inhabit, 
moral evil, and its concomitant 
natural evils, as pain, sickness, 
sorrow and death, have reigned 
from the beginning. All these 
things have occurred under the 
government of God. That they 
should occur, is, therefore, consis- 
tent with his goodness. But if it 
is consistent with his goodness to 
bring the evils, that have been 
enumerated, upon his creatures 
in the present world, then, for 
any thing we know to the contra- 
ry, it may be equally consistent 
with his goodness to bring greater 


evils upon the wicked in the 
world to come. As long as it 
will remain true, that none, by 


searching, can find out God, or 
know the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion, so long will it remain impos- 
sible for any man to prove, that 
the idea of endless punishment is 
irreconcilable with the divine 
goodness. 

Again it is said, * Christ tasted 
death for every man; and, there- 
fore, all mankind will be saved.” 

That Christ died for all, is a 
doctrine of Scripture. But from 
this fact it does not necessarily 
follow, that all men will be saved. 
Were the atonement of Christ, as 
some have supposed, a_ literal 
purchase, or the literal payment 
of a debt for the sinner, it would, 
indeed, be correct to infer from 
iis universality the salvation of 
all mankind. But the atonement 
is not to be regarded as the literal 
pavment of a debt. All, that if 
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has done, is, to render it consist- 
ent for God to pardon sin. It 
was made primarily on God's 
account, that he “ might be just 
and the justifier of the believer 
in Jesus.” It does not remove 
the ill desert of sinners, but leaves 
them as guilty and as deserving 
of punishment, as they would 
have been, had it not been made. 
Hence, God is under no obliga- 
tion, simply on account of the 
atonement, to save a single sin- 
ner from merited punishment. 
The question, whether all, or but 
a part of mankind will be finally 
saved, entirely depends on other 
considerations than that of the 
universality of the atonement. 
Notwithstanding its universality, 
none will be savingly benefitted 
by it but believers in Jesus. In- 
stead of saving unbelievers, it will 
serve to aggravate their future 
condemnation and misery. Hav- 
ing neglected so great salvation, 
they will be unable to escape. 


Having accounted the blood of 


the everlasting covenant an un- 
holy thing, they will be thought 
worthy of a punishment peculiarly 
great in degree. 

The opinion has often been 
advanced, that the future punish- 
ment of the wicked will be mere- 
ly  disciplinary,—-designed to 
bring them to repentance and 
quality them for heaven. But, 
on what is this opinion founded ? 
Certainly, not on the testimony 
of Scripture. ‘The fallen angels 
have been suffering in hell per- 
haps for six thousand years. 
But their sufferings have not yet 
had upon them the effect of a 
salutary discipline. From our 


being so frequently warned by 
Christ and his Apostles to beware 
of their seductions, we learn, that 
they are false and seductive still. 
But if aterm of suffering of six 
thousand years continuance has 
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not brought them to repentance, 
there is no reason to think, that. 
how long-soever their term ot 
suffering may be protracted, this 
effect will thereby be produced. 
As it respcts the idea, that some 
of mankind will, after death, be 
brought to repentance and quali- 
fied for heaven, it seems wholly 
repugnant to the word of God 
According to its declarations, as 
the character of man is at death, 
so it will continue to be forever 
He, who is then righteous, will 
be righteous still. He, who is 
then holy, will be holy still. He. 
who is then unjust, will be unjust 
still. And he, who is then filthy, 
will be filthy still. Let not the 
reader, then, trust his eternal all 
upon the doctrine of universal 
salvation. Launch not into the 
untried and boundless ocean of 
eternity in so frail a bark, as this. 
Spend not your precious moments 
in making covenants with death, 
and agreements with hell. Your 
covenants with death will be 
eventually disannulled,—your a- 
greements with hell will not 
stand,—and all your refuges of 
lies will be swept forever away. 
Flee to Christ. ‘Take shelter in 
him, as the only ark of safety. 
Then will you be secure, when 
the heavens are passing away 
with a great noise—the elements 
are melting with fervent heat 
—the earth is consuming—and 
Jesus is himself descending “to 
execute judgment upon all.” 
r 


For the Christian Magazine. 
ANSWER TO MORE INQUIRIES RES- 
PECTING SUBMISSION. 
Messrs. Editors, 
In my answer to the first Inqui- 
ries of Juvenis, upon the subject 
of submission, I meant to meet 
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them fairly, and, if possible, to 
make a reply that would be sat- 
isfactory. I have long since be- 
lieved the sentiment to which 
Juvenis objects, and considered 
it capable of being set in a clear 
and satisfactory light. But I 
know too well the difficulties of 
altering the minds of men whose 
opinions are fixed, to be surprised 
that I have failed to produce 
conviction in the present case. 

Juvenis thinks that | have mis- 
led, or taken a course calculated 
to mislead your readers, in re- 
gard to the real sentiments of 
Senex, by using the phrase 
‘*¢ doubting Christians,” instead of 
“those that have no hope.” But 
if he will again attentively pe- 
ruse the communication of Senex, 
he will there find, the phrase 
+‘ doubting Christian,” used pre- 
cisely in the same sense in which 
I have used it. The following is 
anexample. ‘ Inow ask whether 
unreserved submission to the di- 
vine disposal, is not directly cal- 
culated to remove the doubts of 
a doubting Christian, and whether 
any thing else can do it.” 

Juvenis thinks he might justly 
complain of me for saying that he, 
‘by the form and manner of his 
first inquiries, had raised a great 
dust.” It is not a little strange, 
that he should think of making 
this complaint, while he proceeds 
immediately to charge me with 
+‘ appealing to popular prejudice, 
to break their effect;”? and follows 
this with more than an insinuation 
that I had “ingeniously and slily 
dodged by the point” in question. 
It seems that he intended to give 
me at least as much ground to 
complain of him, as he had of 
me. 

He says, “1 regret to find that 
the point of some of my first in- 
quiries has been mistaken in the 
answer.’ This is well said, and 
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appears candid, and kind. But 
there is a difficulty in reconciling 
it with the charge which he 
afterwards makes against me “ of 
dodging by this same point, with 
great ingenuity and rather slyly.” 
1 must certainly be a wonderful 
man “to dodge’ ‘ ingeniously” 
and “slyly by” a point which I 
did not see. But the fact is, I 
neither mistook the point of his 
inquiries, nor did I dodge by it. 
I saw it as clearly in his first com- 
munication as in his second, and 
I intended to meet it fairly, and I 
am now unable to see why I did 
not. In regard to the assertion 
of Senex, that “ a Christian might 
be ignorant of his good estate, 
and consequently suppose that the 
glory of God might require his 
destruction,” Juvenis inquired 
whether this ignorance is ne- 
cessary? ‘The point of my in- 
quiries,”’ says he in his last com- 
munication, “* was, whether the 
ignorance of a good man that he 
is a subject of saving grace, is of 
this kind necessary, and there- 
fore the basis of an exercise es- 
sential to salvation, against which 
no objection could lie.” It was 
with this point of his inquiries full 
in view, that I gave the following 
reply. ‘+ Whether this ignorance 
be necessary or not, is of no more 
consequence, as it respects the 
duty of unconditional submission, 
than the question whether it is 
required or not. If the penalty 
of the divine law is just, and an 
individual sincerely believes, as 
many a Christian has done, that 
the glory of God, and the good of 
his kingdom, require that this 
should ‘be executed upon him; 
he certainly must submit to it, or 
oppose the supposed purpose of 
God. The fact that this mistake, 


or ignorance, is not necessary, 
does not prove that the conse- 
quent submission is not necessary, 
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any more than the fact, that a 
sinner’s wickedness is not neces- 
sary, proves that the consequent 
daty of repentance is not necessa- 
ry to salvation. It is believed that 
Juvenis himself will not deny, 
that a disposition to submit to 
the known, or supposed purpose 
of God, is a duty essential to sal- 
vation.””> Now whether the point 
of this inquiry was either mista- 
ken, or evaded, your readers will 
judge. 

But on this subject, Juvenis 
inquires, ‘¢‘ What is the first duty 
of a man who is ignorant? Is it 
not to obtain light ?”’ That is, as 
I understand him, what is the 
first duty of a Christian, who is 
ignorant that he is a Christian? 
Is it not to obtain evidence that 
he is a Christian? Very well, 
admit, if you please, that this is 
his first duty. How is he to 
obtain this evidence? Is it not 
by exercising those holy affections 
which God requires? Is there 
any other way in which a person 
can acquire a knowledge of his 
good estate? and is not submis- 
sion to God one of those affec- 
tions? Unconditional submission 
is not only a means, by which a 
doubting. Christian may obtain 
evidence of his piety ; but it is 
the means by which many a one 
has emerged from great and dis- 
tressing darkness, into the light 
and liberty of the children of 
God. And there is no exercise 
of the mind which can give an 
individual good ground to hope, 
while he is conscious of an un- 
willingness, that God should do 
his pleasure with him, and every 
other creature. 

After quoting the following 
questions from my answer to his 
inquiries, “*Can a person be re- 
conciled to God without being 
reconciled to his law? And can 
a person be reconciled to the law 
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of God without cordially appro- 
ving of its penalty?” Juvenis 
replies, **To this I would say 
with all my heart by no means. 
But 1 would inquire, are we 
bound to be any more willing to 
accept the punishment of our ini- 
quity, than God is to inflict it? 
And how far is God willing to 
inflict it? On any but the finally 
impenitent ?” Now I will not 
charge Juvenis, with “ dodging 
slyly” by the point of my inqui- 
ries; but I cannot forbear to let 
your readers know how he has 
gotten by it. It is by leaving 
out the question that contained 
the point of them all, and answer- 
ing only those which preceded it. 
The passage which contained 
these inquiries stands thus in my 
communication. ‘Can a person. 
I ask, be reconciled to God with- 
out being reconciled to his law ? 
And can a person be reconciled 
to the law of God, without cor- 
dially approving of its penalty, as 
well as precept? And cana per- 
son cordially approve of the penalty 
of the law, without being willing 
to SUFFER it, provided, in his view. 
the glory of God requires tts execu- 
tion upon him?’ ‘This last ques- 
tion, with a view to which both 
the others were asked, and with. 
out which they had no percepti- 
ble relation to the subject discus- 
sed, Juvenis does not see fit to 
quote, and instead of giving any 
direct answer to it, proceeds to 
ask a number of other questions. 
Now as Juvenis has readily ad- 
mitted, “that no person can be 
reconciled to God, without being 
reconciled to his law; and that 
no person can be reconciled to 
the law without cordially ap- 
proving of its penalty,” [ should 
have been much obliged to him, 
if he had told me_ explicitly, 


whether a person can cordially 
approve of the penalty of the law 
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without being willing to suffer it, 
provided in his view, the glory 
of God requires its execution up- 
on him? ‘This certainly is a fair 
question. Juvenis does not, and 
cannot deny, that individuals are 
frequently in such circumstances, 
as really to believe that the glory 
of God does require that they 
should suffer the penalty of his 
law. The question, therefore, 
whether in these circumstances 
they ought to be willing to suffer 
it, is not only a very plain and 
simple question, but a truly im- 
portantone. ‘The proper answer 
to this question would decide the 
point in debate. If I can cordi- 


ally approve of the penalty of 


the law, without being willing 
to suffer it, when I verily believe 
the glory of God requires it 
should be executed upon me, 
thea I readily admit that the sub- 
mission advocated by Senex is 
not essential to true reconciliation 
to God. But on the other hand, 


if I cannot cordially approve of 


his law, without being willing, in 
the circumstances supposed, to 
suffer it, all that Senex contends 
for must be admitted. I regret 
exceedingly that Juvenis did not 
favor me with an explicit answer 
to this question. If he had ans- 
wered it in the negative, it would 
have rendered all further discus- 
sion unnecessary. If he had ans- 
wered it in the affirmative, it 
would have left me only the la- 
bour of showing that a cordial 
approbation of the penalty of a 
law, which we are unwilling 
should, in the circumstances sup- 
posed, be inflicted, is an ab- 


surdity. 
But I shall bestow a moment’s 
attention upon the questions 


which Juvenis asks in the place 
in which he ought to have given 
an explicit answer to mine.— 


‘Are we bound to be any more 
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willing to accept the punishment 
of our iniquity, than God is to 
inflict it? And how far is God 
willing to inflict it? On any but 
the finally impenitent?”’ To 
these I reply, we are under ob- 
ligation to accept the punishment 
of our iniquity, whenever we 
suppose it to be the will of God 
to inflict it. It is admitted on all 
hands, that we deserve to suffer 
the penalty of the law. Now if 
it appears to us that the glory of 
God requires our punishment, we 
cannot supremely desire the pro- 
motion of his glory, without a 
willingness to suffer it. ‘There 
is no plainer truth than this: if 
we desire the promotion of God’s 
glory more than any thing else, 
we shall cheerfully submit to 
whatever appears to us necessary 
to promote it. It is in vain to 
say here that we may be mista- 
ken. True, we may be. But 
mistaken or not, if we are in the 
exercise of that love to God, 
which renders us more desirous 
of glorifying him, than saving 
ourselves, we must be willing to 
give up our own Salvation, when- 
ever it appears to be inconsistent 
with his glory. ‘To suppose, that 
we ought not to be willing to 
suffer the penalty of the law, 
when this appears to be neces- 
sary to the promotion of God’s 
glory, is to suppose, that we have 
aright to be unwilling that he 
should be glorified. 

It is often said, and Juvenis has 
repeatedly insinuated, that a wil- 
lingness to be lost is not required. 
But that love to God which will 
influence its subjects to desire 
the promotion of God’s glory, 
above all things else, is required ; 
and there are instances in which 
individuals have reason to fear 
that the glory of God requires 
their destruction. All impenitent 
sinners have reason to fear this. 
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They are now impenitent sinners, 
they have no evidence that they 
shall not continue impenitent sin- 
ners, and they know that the 
glory of God requires him to de- 
stroy all who do continue to sus- 
tain this character. They have 
reason then, I say, to fear that 
God intends to destroy them. 
This object of tear is a proper 
object of submission. Juvenis 
seems in each of his communica- 
tions to reason as though no un- 
known evil could be an object of 
submission. Buthere he is great- 
ly mistaken; and on this subject 
he and others, reason in a man- 
ner entirely different from that 
in which they reason on other 
subjects. ‘They believe, and say, 
that those who have reason to 
fear death, ought to be resigned 
to death; and those who have 
reason to fear sickness, losses, 
disappointments, and trials, ought 
to be willing to suffer these 
things. ‘They speak familiarly 
of persons being willing to die, 
while they are yet alive, and 
know not but they shall long,con- 
tinue to live; and they speak as 
familiarly of persons being willing 
to suffer any other affliction which 
they have reason to fear will, in 
the course of Providence, be 
brought upon them, without ever 
thinking that this language is im- 
proper, because they do not cer- 
tainly know that it is the will of 
God, that they should suffer 
these things. In all ordinary 
cases, evil in prospect, which is 
properly an object of fear, is 
deemed a proper object of sub- 
mission. Why then should not 
future and eternal punishment, if 
it be an evil which is deserved, 
and which God does actually in- 
flict, be an object of submission 
to all who have reason to fear 
this? But Juvenis gets rid of all 
this by saying, that * this submis- 
yor IV 
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sion, this willingness to be de- 
stroyed in a future state, must be 
the act either of an impenitent 
sinner, or of a Christian. If it is 
the act of an impenitent sinner, 
itis worth nothing. In such a 
man, ‘there is no good thing.’ 
It must then, if God has required 
it, and it is essential to salvation, 
be the act of a new creature, 
a real Christian. But for a real 
Christian to be willing that God 
should destroy him in a future 
state, would imply a willingness 
that God should violate his prom- 
ise, «he that believeth shall be 
saved.’*? ‘Those who wish to see 
the sophistry of this reasoning 
satisfactorily exposed, are refer- 
red to the communication of 
Senex, to which Juvenis has un- 
dertaken to reply. A word is all 
that | deem it important to say in 
relation to it, and that is this: 
a willingness that God should ex- 
ecute the penalty of the law upon 
him, if he pleases, is one of those 
exercises of the mind by which 
the sinner becomes asaint. Juve- 
nis might as well say of the first 
exercise of love, or the first ex- 
ercise of repentance, or the first 
exercise of faith, of which the 
sinner is the subject, and by 
which he becomes a saint, that it 
is an act of an impenitent sinner, 
and of course worth nothing, as 
to say this of the submission in 
question. If it is a truth, that all 
impenitent sinners have reason to 


fear that the glory of God re- 


quires their destruction, they are 
all under obligation to submit to 
this, on the same principle that 
they are all under obligation to 
be willing that God should be 
glorified. - And every saint, who 
has not so full an assurance of 
hope as to preclude the existence 
of fear on this subject is undex 
obligation to exercise the same 
submission. And let it never be 
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forgotten, unconditional submis- 
ission to God on this subject, is 
one of the best means of gaining 
evidence of our good estate, and 
of removing the ground of all 
fear. 

In answer to the common ob- 
jection that a willingness to suffer 
the just punishment of our sins in 
a future state, implies a willing- 
ness to remain impenitent, I said, 
‘It is believed that many have 
been willing ‘to accept the pun- 
ishment of their iniquity,’ with- 
out once considering that it is 
ihe purpose of God that all 
who are cast off shall remain 
impenitent.” “This,” says Ju- 
venis, “‘may be true. but I 
would inquire, Can God be plea- 
sed with an exercise which owes 
its existence to the want of con- 
sideration? Has he suspended 
our salvation on such an exercise?” 
But I did not say, nor did | intimate, 
that this submission owed its ex- 
astence to the want of considera- 
tion. This is an interence which 
Juvenis himself has drawn from 


my assertion, the absurdity of 


which he here attempts to charge 
upon me. ‘This willingness owes 
its existence to a regard to the 
glory of God. ‘The want of con- 
sideration in this case is only 
a circumstance which frequently 
attends the exercise of right as 
well as wrong affections. Does 
it follow from the fact, that there 
are unanticipated trials connected 
with the Christian life which 
Juvenis has chosen to live, that 
his entrance upon this course is 
owing to the want of considera- 
tion, and has nothing in it plea- 
sing to God? Iam sorry to say, 
that the kind of sophistry, here 
exposed, is frequently to be 
found in the inquiries and re- 
marks of Juvenis. He unitormly 
represents ignorance as the ground 
of that submission which is con- 
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tended for by Senex; whereas 
this is only a circumstance which 
may call for its exercise, ground- 
ed, as it always is, upon a supreme 
regard to the glory of God. It 
is amusing to see how Juvenis, 
while he seems to smile at the 
idea of any thing being a duty 
incumbent upon us in consequence 
of our ignorance, which would 
not be a duty if we were rightly 
informed, admits this principle 
fully in his reasoning against it. 
He does this when he says, * it 
is the first duty of a man who is 
ignorant to obtain light.” Here 
the duty which he inculcates is 
as much founded on ignorance, as 
that which he seems to discard 
for the same reason. 

i admitted also, “that those 
who exercise the submission in 
question, do sometimes considei 
that all who are cast off will re- 
main impenitent.” The substance 
of all I said on this subject is what 
follows. ‘But allowing, as we 
must, that they do sometimes 
consider that all who are cast off, 
will, remain impenitent, the diffi- 
culty presented is precisely the 
same in kind, with that which at- 
tends a willingness to remain im- 
perfect, in this life. They car 
submit to this as the effect of a 
divine purpose, in the same man- 
ner in which they submit to any 
other evil which in itself they 
hate. ‘Their submission to this, 
as the effect of a divine purpose, 
implies no approbation of it as 
sin, nor a disposition to disobey 
any divine precept; but is per- 
fectly consistent with the most 
fervent desire to be holy, and 
with present efforts to continue 
so. If future impenitence could 
be viewed in no other light thar 
as the mere criminal act of the 
sinner, that is, if the purpose of 
God could not be seen in it, it is 
readily granted, that it could not 
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be an object of submission, and 
that a willingness to be impeni- 
tent, in this sense, would be im- 
penitence itself. But to submit 
to it as the effect of a divine pur- 
pose, is the same thing as to be 
willing in any other case that the 
counsel of Gud should stand.” 
With respect to this, Juvenis 
says, “I beg leave to inquire, 
how any man that now lives, or 
ever will live, is to obtain this 
view of his own future impeni- 
tence as the effect of a divine 
purpose? How can he know 
that there is a purpose of God to 
this effect? [sit not manifestly 
impossible for him to know this 
without a special revelation? 
And what right has he to suppose 
at? If this view is impossible, in 
the case of every individual, how 
can any man be accused of any 
want of ‘a disposition to submit 
to the purposes of God,’ by being 
totally unreconciled to impeni- 
tence, either present, or future ?” 
Answer. The future impeni- 
tence of all who shall be cast off, 
is what Juvenis has supposed, and 
what he and others have repeat- 
edly brought as an objection 
against the doctrine of uncondi- 
tional submission. Now if it is a 
fact, that this is something which 
‘‘no man has a right to suppose 
in his own case,” it certainly can- 
not be any solid ground of objec- 
tion to his willingness “ to accept 
the punishment of his iniquity.” 
The reasoning of Juvenis on 
this subject is truly singular. It 
is substantially this. He in the 
first place, objects to a person’s 
being willing “‘ to accept the pun- 
ishment of his iniquity,” because 
it is the known purpose of God 
that all who are cast off shall re- 
main in impenitence, and no maa 
ought to submit to future impeni- 
tence. 


this objection is removed by 


But when the ground of 
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showing that even future impeni- 
tence may be an object of sub- 
mission, when viewed as the ef- 
fect ofa divine purpose, he changes 
his ground and says, “ no man that 
now lives, or ever will live, can 
obtain this view of his own future 
impenitence, as the effect of a 
divine purpose.”—* He cannot 
know that there is a purpose of 
God to this effect,’—and “ He 
has no right to suppose it.” ‘This 
is a very good illustration of a 
common saying : “ Error is fated 
to run crooked.” 

Senex admitted, and! made the 
same concession, ‘that present 
submission is inconsistent with 
present disobedience.” On this, 
says Juvenis, I would inquire, 
‘Whether present impenitence 
is not as much the effect of a di- 
vine purpose as future? And if 
submission to God is inconsistent 
with present impenitence, why 
not to that which is future ?” 

The reason why present sub- 
mission is inconsistent with pre- 
sent impenitence is, It is impossi- 
ble that a person should be both 
penitent and impenitent at the 
same time. But it is not impos- 
sible for him to be penitent to- 
day, and impenitent to-morrow 
To suppose a person submissive 
to the purpose of God respecting 
his present impenitence, is to 
suppose him to be obedient at 
the very time he is disobedient. 
But to suppose him now submis- 
sive to the purpose of God that 
he shall in future be impenitent, 
inyolves no such absurdity. 

Juvenis further inquires, “Is 
there not an essential difference 
between God’s decrees and their 
effects ’—Because I am found to 
have a disposition to submit to 
the former, am I, therefore, to the 
latter? If I submit to the de- 
crees of God, as decrees,—that is, 
as being what they are, holy, 
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benevolent, and wise, is not this 
enough ?—Fven considered as 
the effect of a divine purpose, 
is it not our duty to feel unrecon- 
ciled to sin?” ‘True, there is a 
difference between God’s decrees 
and their effects. But it by no 
means follows from this circum- 
stance, that we may submit to 
the former, and not to the latter. 
What does Juvenis mean, when 
he speaks of submitting to the de- 
crees of God, as decrees, and, at 
the same time. refuses to submit 
to their effects? Is there, in fact, 
any such submissionas this? Can 
there be any such submission as 
this? Submission to the decrees 
of God, if it means any thing, 
must mean a willingness that 
what he has decreed should take 
place. Let us suppose, now, that 
God has decreed to raise up a 
wicked prince, and to send him 
in the pride and stoutness of his 
heart to chastise America, as he 


once did the haughty king of 


Assyria, to scourge his people 
the Jews. Juvenis. if 1 under- 
stand him, could submit to this 
decree, “as a decree, that is, as 
being what it is, holy, benevo- 
lent, and wise.’ but he could 
not be wiiling that it should go 
into operation, because this would 
be submitting to its effects. He 
could not submit to have his 
country chastised by this wicked 
man, ** who is Goil’s sword,” be- 
cause this would be submitting to 
sin. “To sin, even considered 
as the effect of a divine purpose, it 
is our duty to be unreconciled.”’ 
Now I ask, to what does this 
submission amount? If he is not 
willing that this prince should in 
the pride and stoutness of his 
heart. or in other words, with 
wicked motives, chastise this peo- 
ple, he does not submit to the 
decree of God, * as being what it 


is.°? because by the supposition, if 
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is the decree of God, that he 
should thus chastise us. If there 
is, as Juvenis contends, such a 
thing as submitting to God’s de- 
crees, without submitting to their 
effects, then | see not why a per- 
son may not submit to the decree 
of God that he sheuld be sick, 
without ever being willing to be 
sick, and to his decree that his 
friends should be taken from him, 
without ever being welling that 
they should be taken from him, 
or to the decree of God that he 
should die, without ever for a 
moment feeling willing to die. 
How, I ask, do mankind manifest 
their submission to God? Is it 
not by submitting to the effects of 
his decrees? Does Juvenis con- 
sider it ** enough” for a man to 
tell him that he submits ** toGod’s 
decrees, as decrees,’ while he 
appears to be totally unrecon- 
ciled to all their known effects ? 
if Juvenis cannot defend himself 
against the theory which he op- 
poses, without maintaining the 
distinction which he has made 
between submitting to the de- 
crees of God, and their effects, 
he may rest assured, that he is 
engaged in a hopeless cause. 
‘here is not a plainer truth rela- 
ting to submission, or to any other 
Christian duty, than that submis- 
sion to the decrees of God, “ as 
being what they are,” implies a 
willingness that what is decreed 
should actually take place. I 
readily admit, and I have in every 
part of this discussion admitted, 
that sin, in itself considered, o1 
viewed only as the criminal act 
of the sinner, is not an object of 
submission. But when viewed 
as the effect of a divine purpose, 
und as destined to be the means 
of ultimate good, although an 
abominable thing in itself, it is as 
really an object of submission as 
anv other evil 
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Again Juvenis inquires, 
«¢ Does the purpose of God in 
regard to sin constitute any thing 


more than the moral certainty of 


its existence? Is it not a cer- 
tainty of the same kind, as that 
which we feel, when we know 
that a habitual drunkard will be- 
come intoxicated, if a syflicient 
quantity of spirit is thrown in his 
way 2” 

To this | reply, that the pur- 
pose of God in regard to sin, con- 
stitutes an absolute certainty of its 
existence. It is not a moral cer- 
tainty, such as we teel, when we 
know that a habitual drunkard 
will become intoxicated, if a suf- 
ficient quantity of spirit is thrown 
in his way; for this kind of cer- 
tainty is nothing more than a 
very strong probability. Liquor 
may be placed before an habitual 
drunkard, and yet not be taken. 
But there is nothing in the uni- 
verse more certain, than that 
every purpose of God shall be 
accomplished. Not only the 
agency of creatures, but his own 
agency is exerted for the accom- 
plishment of all his purposes. 

Near the close of my answer 
to the first inquiries of Juvenis, I 
said, “\t is not, 1 apprehend, 
sufficiently considered, that sub- 
mission always implies an evil, 
real or supposed, to be submit- 
ted to ;’ and added, * this thought 
pursued, will throw much light 
upon the subject.”” After quoting 
this passage, he says, * This 
thought I cannot pursue, I am 
stumbled at the threshold, | know 
that we are ‘to submit ourselves 
to God.’ But, with reverence 
would inquire, Is God an evil? 
Is his purpose an evil? Is his 
sovereignty? Is his law? is any 
thing an evil that is in God? or 
any thing he has ever done? 
When my heart submits to the 
justice of God in destroying all 


the impenitent in a future state, 
must I say to God, | feel that this 
thy justice is an evil, but | submit 
to it: or, is it my duty, and my 
privilege, to feel that 1 submit to 
that which is holy, and righteous, 
and lovely—essential to the hap- 
piness of the universe, and the 
glory of its author ?” 

Had Juvenis taken a little more 
pains to understand me, he might 
have saved the strength he has 
exhausted in this formidable ar- 
ray of interrogations. Itisa pity 
that be should work himself out 
of breath, in beating the air. 
True, God is not an evil. But 
this by no means proves that his 
creatures must not submit to evil. 
in order to submit to him. It is 
because he is not evil, but good, 
that his creatures are bound to 
submit to the evils which he in- 
flicts. It is true that his sove- 
reignty, his Jaw, his justice and 
all that is in God, is good. But 
Juvenis himself will not deny, 
that in the exercise of his sove- 
reignty, in the execution of his 
law, and in the displays of his 


justice, he subjects his creatures 


to varions kinds and degrees of 
suffering, which in itself is an 
evil. It he will have it, that this 
suffering is no evil, because * it is 
essential to the happiness of the 
universe, and the glory of its 
author,” my reply is, there is 
then no evil in existence, for un- 
doubtedly there is a sense in 
which every thing that takes 
place is *¢ essential to the happi- 
ness of the universe, and the 
glory of its author.” But to say 
there is no evil in existence, or 
that there is no evil attending the 
displays of God’s sovereignty and 
justice, is to use terms contrary 
to the universal law of language, 
and to offer an insult to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. If shall 


not here- attempt to prove my 
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assertion, that submission always 
implies an ev2/, real or supposed, 
to be submitted to. My limits 
will not admit of this. But I 
shall take the liberty to request 
ail who doubt this position, to 
consider whether they are ever 
conscious of submitting to that 
which implies no real or supposed 
evil? or to that which requires 
no self-denial. We speak tamil- 
iarly ot submitting to sickness, 
when desirous of health, and of 
submitting to death when desirous 
of life. But who was ever heard 
to speak of submitting to health 
when he was desirous of enjoying 
it, or of submitting to life when 
he wished to live? Now if it is 
a fact, as | presume all my read- 
ers except Juavenis will admit, 
that submission always respects 
an evil, real or supposed; it will 
not follow, as he contends, that 
sin cannot be an object of sub- 
mission, because it is something 
which we do and ought to hate. 
I regret that Juvenis, after 
having placed hintself in an atti- 
tude of an inquirer, and solicited 
in answer to his numerous ques- 
tions, should seem to grow impa- 
tient with his subject, and con- 
clude his inquiries with a question 
which has the appearance of a 
design to reproach the opinion of 
his opponents. ‘The proposal of 
this last question, in the terms in 
which he has expressed it, is in 
my view, a violation of decorum 
in religious controversy, which 
would justify me in passing it 
without notice. But I shall simply 
observe, that there is no more 
effectual antidote against every 
species of Antinomianism, than that 
isinterested affection which in- 
fluences its subjects to submit 


cheerfully to every known or 
supposed purpose of God. On 
the other hand, that selfishness 
which loves God only for his fa- 


vors, and which submiis to him 
only upon condition of its own 
salvation, is, and ever has been, 
the very essence of Antinomi- 
anism. Auius Juvenis. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—BY BUNYANUS. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

Love-self. Ido not like Bro- 
ther ‘lhoughtful’s notions re- 
specting charity at all; and | am 
persuaded very few pilgrims do. 
They are too bigoted for this 
enlightened and liberal age. 

No-law. 1 dislike them for 
another reason too. If 1 under- 
stand his scheme, he would have 
it, that we are still under obliga- 
tion to keep the moral law, and 
bound to love God with all our 
hearts, and our neighbor as our- 
selves; just as Adam was before 
he fell. 

Thoughtful. Certainly. "The 
command is, ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” I 
suppose we are bound to keep 
this command. 

No-law. Not at all. Such com- 
mands are only given to teach us 
our impotence, and lead us to 
appropriate to ourselves by faith 
the finished righteousness of the 
Prince Immanuel. His obedience 
was perfect; and when it be- 
comes ours by faith, we are per- 
fect as our Fatherin heaven. In 
ourselves we are nothing but 
sin; but in him we are nothing 
but righteousness. He “ has tak- 
enall our sins, and given us all 
his righteousness.” 

Thoughtful. If your scheme is 
true, 1 see no need of a be- 
liever’s exercising repentance for 
any act of sin into which he may 
fall. 

No-l. No. One of my favorite 
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authors says: “It would be a 
dishonor done to Christ, tarnishing 


the glory of his finished work, it 


a believer were ever to be sorry 
for his sin, or to bow down his 
head like a bulrush after the 
commission of it.” 

Th. Do you think the com- 
mission of sin can interrupt the 
believer’s peace of mind, or his 
communion with God? 

No-l. No. The same author 
says, “Sin can never disqualify 
him for any one mercy or bless- 
ing which Ged has promised him 
in his son Jesus Christ, nor can 
ever for one moment break his 
peace with God, which is _ his 
from eternity through the ever- 
lasting mediation of Christ; his, 
whatever sin he may commit, 
even robbery and murder.” * Sin 
can do the children of God no 
harm, holiness no good.” 

Th. Your language shocks me. 
I did not expect any one would 
talk so, who professed any attach- 
ment to the blessed Redeemer. 

No-l. You do not understand 
my scheme. It is more honorable 
to him than yours, or any other 
scheme of which good works are 
a part. I exalt his grace; but 
you depreciate it, by mixing 
your good works. 

Th. 1 should rather think it 
would be dishonoring him in the 
highest degree to call myself a 
disciple of his, and yet live in 


the open and allowed violation of 


his commandments. 

No-l. You not only depreciate 
the grace ot God, but his justice 
too. For it would be as unjust 
to exact obedience of believers 
after their surety had, rendered 
it for them, as to exact punish- 
ment of them after their surety 
had suffered that for them. One 
of my favorite authors says, 


* While the Mediator was in the 
world, he rendered a perfect ac- 
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tive obedience to the moral law, 
as the expanded covenant of 
works, in the room and stead oi 
all those persons whom the Fath- 
er gave him to be redeemed ; 
and this righteousness is reckoned 
to all believers for their justifi- 
cation and adoption by the Fath- 
er, as the legal, perfect, and mer- 
itorious cause of the same.”? He 
says also, “The Father justifies 
every one of the elect in the 
moment in which he is so united 
to Christ as to believe in him, in 
consequence of the perfect vi- 
carious righteousness of Christ, 
which is imputed to the believer, 
because by the mystical union it 
has actually become his right- 
eousness, according to covenant.” 
Also, “ None can be pronounced 
by the judicial sentence of God to 
be just, but those that are per- 
fectly just; and righteousness can 
be reckoned or imputed to none 
but to those that possegs it.” He 
also says, ‘¢ while the Mediator 
was in our world, he endured in 
his sufferings even unto death, 
the penalty of the violated law, 
in the place of all who were 
given to him by the Father to be 
redeemed ; so that all the sins of 
believers, past, present, and to 
come, were legally punished in 
him, to the full satisfaction of 
divine justice.”” Another favorite 
author asks, “+ Can they, for whom 
this satisfaction has been made, 
be punished for the same sins, 
for which justice is declared to 
be satisfied’? How can the same 
crimes be punished twice over 
in a just government?” And an- 
other affirms, ** The justice ot 
God renders their salvation abso- 
lutely certain; because it would 
be incompatible with the first 
principles of equity to punish in 
their own persons those for whose 
sins Christ has made ample satis- 
faction.”” In view of what these 
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learned Doctors say, I infer, that 
neither sufferings nor obedience 
can be justly exacted of us be- 
lievers, both having been ren- 
dered for us, to the full satis- 
faction of justice, by our great 
Surety. 

Th. It seems to me that this 
whole scheme is contrary to 
scripture, reason, and common 
sense ; and destructive of all true 
piety and morality. Religion con- 
sists in conformity to God, in 
heart and in life. 

No-l. No. Religion consists in 
faith. You talk like a legalist, 
and you oppose salvation by grace, 
as I told you once betore. 

Th. Iconsider your faith as 
no better than your works. It 
consists in believing that * Christ 
has taken all your sins, and given 
you all his righteousness,”’? which 
is not true with respect to any ; 
and if it were, you have no evi- 
dence that it is with respect to 
yourself. 
~ No-l. Not true with respect to 
any! Do you think those learned 
Doctors, to whom | have referred, 
have taught what is not true? 
You must not accuse such great 
men of teaching unsound doctrine. 

Th. They may have believed 
what they taught; but if they did, 
that does not make it true. [| 
learn from the divine oracles to 
call no man master on earth ; but 
to try every thing by “the law 
and the testimony : if they speak 
not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in 
them.” 

No-l. 1 will cite another Jearp- 
ed Doctor, in 
what | have said already: 


He 


observes, ** Our sins so became 
Christ’s, that he stood the sinner 
in our stead, and we discharged. 
it is the iniquity itself that the 
Lord laid upon Christ; 1 mean, it 
is the fault of the transgression 


confirmation of 
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itself. ‘To speak more plainly ; 
hast thou been an idolater, a 
blasphemer, a murderer, a thief, 
a liar, or a drunkard? If thou 
hast part in the Lord, all these 
transgressions of thine become ac- 
tually the transgressions of Christ. 
Nor are we so completely sinful. 
but Christ being made sin was as 
completely sinful as we.” What 
do you say to this? 

Th. 1 say | abhor such lan- 
guage, and that whole scheme 
which justifies it. 

No-l. Take heed, then, lest 
seeking to be justified by the law, 
you prove that you have no inte- 
rest in the Redeemer, and fall 
under the curse. 

Th. 1 thank you for your admo- 
nition. Iam sensible that I need 
to take heed lest I be deceived 
by myself or others. But it is 
your system, and not mine, which 
makes justification to be by the 
law. 

No-l. How does that appear? 

Th. You hold that Christ both 
obeyed the law for us, and suffered 
its penalty for us, and so satisfied 
all its demands upon us; and ifsol 
conclude the law itself must grant 
our discharge. And agreeably to 
this, one of the authors you cited, 
says, ‘This righteousness [of 
Christ] is reckoned to all be- 
lievers for their justification, as 
the legul cause of the same.” He 
also says, ‘*None can be pro- 
nounced by the judicial sentence 
of God to be just, but those that 
are perfectly just.”-—And he says 
this of believers, to show how 
they are justified. His plain 
meaning is, that believers are, 
in the agt of justification, pro- 
nounced perfectly just; and he 
thinks they are so. But those 
who are perfectly just, are justi- 
fied by the law. When a perfect- 
ly just man is brought to trial, 
the law justifies him, and sets 
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him at liberty. And when a 
man who has committed a crime 
has paid the fine which the law 
imposes, or has been imprisoned 
as long as the law requires, and 
is then discharged, his discharge 
is by the law, and not by grace 
or pardon. He would be treated 
unjustly if he were detained long- 
er. He claims his discharge as 
a matter of right; he does not 
ask it as a favor. And accord- 
ingly, another of your same fa- 
vorite authors speaks of its being 
right to “challenge an acquittance 
at the hand of God,” and says, 
“He, who as the Judge of heaven 
and earth must always do right, is 
said to justify the ungodly—and 
that out of justice.’ Again, **God, 
as he is a just God, cannot con- 
demn the believer, since Christ 
has satisfied for his sins.” Now, 
it is plain, that if God cannot 
justly condemn, if he cannot just- 
ly punish, then he only does bare 
justice when he discharges; he 
exercises no grace in the matter. 

No-l. But there was grace in 
providing a Suvety to make satis- 
faction for us. 

Th. Yes. And it is a part of 
my system, as well as of yours, 
that the gift of a Saviour was an 
act of grace. But while that is 
all the grace your system ac- 
knowledges, mine makes every 


step of our salvation an act of 


grace. It was an act of grace to 


provide a Saviour ; it is an act of 


grace to grant us a season of pro- 
bation; it is an act of grace to 


change our hearts ; it is an act of 


grace to pardon our sins ; it is an 
act of grace to bear with us from 
day to day while committing new 
sins ; and it will be an act of grace 
to receive us to heaven, where 
we shall be monuments of grace 
forever. But if your system is 
true, there is no grace but in the 
gift ofa Saviour. For if Christ 
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“has taken all our sins, and given 
us all his righteousness,” we are 
no longer subjects of grace, any 
more than the angels in heaven. 
Your system, therefore, instead of 
exalting and magnifying the grace 
of the gospel, takes away a great 
part of it, and it makes the act 
of justification to be by the law, 
a proper legal act, and not an act 
of grace. 

No l. How does your system 
make every step of the sinner’s 
salvation an act of grace? I see 
not how it can be, but only as 
each step is a consequence of the 
gracious gift of a Saviour. And 
if that would make it an act of 
grace, my system would do it. 

Th. Justice requires that each 
individual should be treated ac- 
cording to his deserts. Sin de- 
serves punishment; righteousness 
deserves no punishment. If all 
our sins are given to Christ, and 
all his righteousness is given to 
us, we no longer deserve punish- 
ment. Grace is favor to the ill 
deserving. If all our sins are 
taken away, we have none left 


for which we can deserve any 
punishment; and therefore we 
cannot be subjects of grace. No 


favor shown to the angels in hea- 
ven can be an act of grace, be- 
cause they deserve no punish- 
ment. It is only where justice 
requires punishment that grace 
can be exercised. I take these 
to be acknowledged principles, 
are they not? 

No-l. 1 am not inclined to dis- 

ute them now. Go on. 

Th. My scheme is, that the 
moral law is the only rule of right, 
to which all intelligent beings are 
bound to conform, because it is 
right; and that this obligation 
cannot be fulfilled by any one for 
another, because the require- 
ment is, thou shalt love;” not 
tho. or some other in thy room 
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Men have broken this law, and 
exposed themselves to its curse. 
Every sin deserves the divine 
disapprobation now, and will for- 
ever, since no length of duration 
can change its nature. The pun- 
ishment threatened to sinners is a 
proper token of that disapproba- 
tion. The penalty of the law, 
therefore, is endless punishment. 
This we all deserve for our sins, 
and must always deserve, wheth- 
er it is inflicted or not, since it 
will always remain true that we 
have sinned. ‘This punishment 
must be inflicted, unless some 
other way can be found out, by 
which the divine disapprobation 
of sin can be as fully and as clear- 
ly expressed as it would be in 
ihe infliction of the punishment, 
in which case only it will be con- 
sistent for that punishment to be 
dispensed with by forgiveness. 
Such a way has been found out. 
God has provided a Saviour for 
those who deserve to perish for- 
ever. This was an act of grace. 
'The Lord Jesus Christ made an 
atonement for sin by the shedding 
of his blood on the cross. His 
active obedience was rendered 
for himself, and could not in the 
nature of the thing be rendered 
for any but himself. He was as 
much bound to do right, as any 
other being can be. And it was 
necessary that he should be per- 
fectly obedient for himself in or- 
der to be qualified to make atone- 
ment by his blood, for otherwise 
he could not have been “a lamb 
without blemish.” In suffering 
death, he did not suffer the penalty 
of the law, which is eternal pun- 
ishment ; but he suffered enough, 
considering the dignity of his per- 
son, to make as clear an expres- 
sion of God’s feelings towards sin, 
as would have been made by the 
infliction of that penalty upon sin- 
ners. The demands of the law 
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upon us remain in their full force, 
not at all weakened, but rather 
made stronger by the death of 
Christ, that event having laid us 
under additional obligations. Its 
demand of punishment, however, 
though still perfectly just, can 
now be consistently remitted, in 
the case of those who consent 
unto the law, and perform the 
conditions of repentance and faith ; 
because the ends to be answered 
by their punishment are secured 
in another way. In consequence 
of the death of Christ, the offer 
of pardon is freely made to all 
without discrimination, and is an 
act of grace, because all deserve 
to be cast off without any such 
offer. A period of probation is 
allowed, in which men have op- 
portunity to consider their ways, 
and secure the offered mercy, by 
a compliance with the prescribed 
conditions. This is an act of 
grace, because all deserve instant 
destruction. All, however, with 
one consent, reject the offer, and 
would continue to reject it were 
nothing more done forthem. But 
God sends his Holy Spirit, to 
make some willing in the day of 
his power, by changing their 
hearts. ‘This is an act of grace, 
because the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is a favor which none de- 
serve. When they are made 
willing, and become holy in the 
temper of their minds, that does 
not alter the fact that they have 
sinned before, and therefore does 
not take away their desert of 
punishment for their past sjns. 
tis an act of grace, therefore, 
io exempt them from that punish- 
ment, by granting them remission 
of sins. And as those who are 


regenerated continue to be guilty 
of their old sins, though the pun- 
ishment of them is remitted, and 
also to commit new sins, from day 
to day, it is an act of grace t 
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spare them from day to day, 
under their increasing ill desert. 
And asin the great day it will 
still be true that they have sinned, 
it will he true then that they de- 
serve punishment, and therefore 
it will be an act of grace then to 
acquit them from it in the pre- 
sence of the assembled universe. 
And as it will continue to be true 
forever that they have com- 
mitted the sins they have, it will 
continue to be true forever that 
they deserve to be punished for 
them ; and therefore, while they 
reign for ever in heaven, they 
will be everlasting monuments of 
grace, rich, free, distinguishing, 
and sovereign grace. And the 
most eminent saints on earth, on 
account of the continuance of 
their ill desert for past sins, and 
their increasing ill desert for their 
daily new sins, feel bound, and 
feel disposed, to humble them- 
selves before God, and lie very 
low before him, to acknowledge 
themselves sinners, exceedingly 
vile, and to ask every favor at 
his hand as a free gift to the ill 
deserving. The language of the 
scripture saints is highly expres- 
sive of such feelings ; and such are 
the feelings of all on earth who 
resemble them. 

No-l. You speak of believers 
becoming holy, as if you supposed 
they were to be holy in them- 
selves. Here is the lurking legal- 
ity of your scheme, which, though 
you talk so much about grace, 
leads you to mix your own works 
with the righteousness of Christ, 
as though his finished work need- 
ed helping out with some addi- 
tions of ours. 

Ardent. Are not believers spok- 
en of inthe scriptures as being 
‘‘partakers of the divine nature,”’ 
and “ partakers of his holiness ?” 
And is it not plainly declared, 
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that “without holiness no map 
shall see the Lord ?” 

No-l. Yes. But one of the learn- 
ed Doctors before referred to, in- 
forms us, that in the last mention- 
ed passage, and I should think also 
in the others, ‘holiness means 
separation to God, and not any 
quality, or grace, or habit of 
mind ;”’ or else it means * the ho- 
liness of Christ imputed to us, and 
so made ours in a judical or legal 
respect.” Believers are “ chosen 
in Christ, to be holy in him, even 
an him ; but not so as to be holy 
in themselves.” 

Th. If they are not holy in 
themselves, they are in them- 
selves unholy and impure, and are 
not prepared for a holy heaven, 
where no unclean thing shall en- 
ter. None but the pure in heart 
shall see God.” Iam aware that 
the word holiness sometimes means 
separation to God, as when appli- 
ed to places, buildings, vessels, 
and the like, under the old dis- 
pensation. But this is not its 
only meaning. The holiness of 
God is not of this kind. It is an 
exercise of his heart. And when 
believers are said to be ‘“ par- 
takers of his holiness,” it means 
that they are holy in the same 
sense, with the same kind of holi- 
ness that he is. ‘They have holy 
exercises of heart. ‘They are of 
the same temper of mind that he 
is; so that they have * fellowship 
with the Father and with the 
Son.”’” Without such holiness of 
heart, which is his own exercise, 
there is no communion, no one- 
ness of feeling between the be- 
liever and the Father. Heaven 
itself would be no heaven to the 
man who does not feel as God 
feels. And this is a sufficient rea- 
son, if there were no other, 
why it is true that * without holi- 
nessno man shall see the Lord.” If 
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learned Doctors say, I infer, that 
neither sufferings nor obedience 
can be justly exacted of us be- 
lievers, both having been ren- 
dered for us, to the full satis- 
faction of justice, by our great 
Surety. 

Th. It seems to me that this 
whole scheme is contrary to 
scripture, reason, and common 
sense ; and destructive of all true 
piety and morality. Religion con- 
sists in conformity to God, in 
heart and in life. 

No-l. No. Religion consists in 
faith. You talk like a legalist, 
and you oppose salvation by grace, 
as I told you once betore. 

Th. Lconsider your faith as 
no better than your works. It 
consists in believing that ‘ Christ 
has taken all your sins, and given 
you all his righteousness,” which 
is not true with respect to any ; 
and if it were, you have no evi- 
dence that it is with respect to 
yourself. 
~ No-l. Not true with respect to 
any! Do you think those learned 
Doctors, to whom | have referred, 
have taught what is not true? 
You must not accuse such great 
men of teaching unsound doctrine. 

Th. They may have believed 
what they taught; but if they did, 
that does not make it true. | 
learn from the divine oracles to 
call no man master on earth ; but 
to try every thing by “the law 
and the testimony : if they speak 
not according to this word, it 
is because there is no light in 
them.” 

No-l. I will cite another learn- 
ed Doctor, in 
what I have said already: 


He 


observes, ** Our sins so became 
Christ’s, that he stood the sinner 
in our stead, and we discharged. 
it is the iniquity itself that the 
Lord laid upon Christ; I mean, it 
js the fault of the transgression 


confirmation of 
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itself. ‘To speak more plainly ; 
hast thou been an idolater, a 
blasphemer, a murderer, a thief, 
a liar, or a drunkard? If thou 
hast part in the Lord, all these 
transgressions of thine become ac- 
tually the transgressions of Christ. 
Nor are we so completely sinful, 
but Christ being made sin was as 
completely sinful as we.”” What 
do you say to this ? 

Th. 1 say IL abhor such lan- 
guage, and that whole scheme 
which justifies it. 

No-l. Take heed, then, lest 
seeking to be justified by the law, 
you prove that you have no inte- 
rest in the Redeemer, and fall 
under the curse. 

Th. 1 thank you for your admo- 
nition. I am sensible that I need 
to take heed lest I be deceived 
by myself or others. But it is 
your system, and not mine, which 
makes justification to be by the 
law. 

No-l. How does that appear? 

Th. You hold that Christ both 
obeyed the law for us, and suffered 
its penalty for us, and so satisfied 
all its demands upon us; and ifso I 
conclude the law itself must grant 
our discharge. And agreeably to 
this, one of the authors you cited, 
says, “This righteousness [of 
Christ] is reckoned to all be- 
lievers for their justification, as 
the legul cause of the same.”” He 
also says, ‘¢None can be pro- 
nounced by the judicial sentence 
of God to be just, but those that 
are perfectly just.”-—And he says 
this of believers, to show how 
they are justified. His plain 
meaning is, that believers are, 
in the agt of justification, pro- 
nounced perfectly just; and he 
thinks they are so. But those 
who are perfectly just, are justi- 
fied by the law. When a perfect- 
ly just man is brought to trial, 
the law justifies him, and sets 
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him at liberty. And when a 
man who has committed a crime 
has paid the fine which the law 
imposes, or has been imprisoned 
as long as the law requires, and 
is then discharged, his discharge 
is by the law, and not by grace 
or pardon. He would be treated 
unjustly if he were detained long- 
er. He claims his discharge as 
a matter of right; he does not 
ask it as a favor. And accord- 
ingly, another of your same fa- 
vorite authors speaks of its being 
right to “challenge an acquittance 
at the hand of “God,” and says, 
“He, who as the Judge of heaven 
and earth must always do right, is 
said to justify the ungodly—and 
that out of justice.’ Again, “God, 
as he is a just God, cannot con- 
demn the believer, since Christ 
has satisfied for his sins.” Now, 
it is plain, that if God cannot 
justly condemn, if he cannot just- 
ly punish, then he only does bare 
justice when he discharges; he 
exercises no grace in the matter. 

No-l. But there was grace in 
providing a Surety to make satis- 
faction for us. 


Th. Yes. And it is a part of 


my system, as well as of yours, 
that the gift of a Saviour was an 
act ot grace. But while that is 
all the grace your system ac- 
knowledges, mine makes every 
step of our salvation an 
grace. It was an act of grace to 
provide a Saviour ; 
grace to grant us a season of pro- 
bation; it is an act of grace to 


change our hearts ; it is an act of 


grace to pardon our sins ; it is an 
act of grace to bear with us from 
day to day while committing new 
sins ; and it will be an act of grace 
to receive us to heaven, where 
we shall be monuments of grace 
forever. But if your system is 
true, there is no grace but in the 
gift ofa Saviour. For if Christ 
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“has taken all our sins, and given 
us all his righteousness,” we are 
no longer subjects of grace, any 
more than the angels in heaven. 
Your system, therefore, instead of 
exalting and magnifying the grace 
of the gospel, takes aw aya great 
part of it, and it makes the act 
of justification to be by the law, 
a proper legal act, and not an act 
of grace. 

No l. How does your system 
make every step of the sinner’s 
salvation an act of grace? I see 
not how it can be, but only as 
each step is a consequence of the 
gracious gift of a Saviour. And 
if that would make it an act of 
grace, my system would do it. 

Th. Justice requires that each 


individual should be treated ac- 
cording to his deserts. Sin de- 


serves punishment; righteousness 
deserves no punishment. If all 
our sins are given to Christ, and 
all his righteousness is given to 
us, we no longer deserve punish- 
ment. Grace is favor to the ill 
deserving. If all our sins are 
taken away, we have none left 


for which we can deserve any 
punishment; and therefore we 
cannot be subjects of grace. No 


favor shown to the angels in hea- 
ven can be an act of grace, be- 
cause they deserve no punish- 
ment. It is only where justice 
requires punishment that grace 
can be exercised. I take these 
to be acknowledged principles, 
are they not? 

Ne-l. 1 am not inclined to dis- 
pute them now. Go on. 

Th. My scheme is, that the 
moral law is the only rule of right, 
to which all intelligent beings are 
bound to conform, because it is 
right; and that this obligation 
cannot be fulfilled by any one for 
another, because the require- 
ment is, ‘thou shalt love;” not 
thou or some other in thv room. 
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Men have broken this law, and 
exposed themselves to its curse. 
Every sin deserves the divine 
disapprobation now, and will for- 
ever, since no length of duration 
can change its nature. The pun- 
ishment threatened to sinners is a 
proper token of that disapproba- 
tion. The penalty of the law, 
therefore, is endless punishment. 
This we all deserve for our sins, 
and must always deserve, wheth- 
er it is inflicted or not, since it 
will always remain true that we 
have sinned. ‘This punishment 
must be inflicted, unless some 
other way can be found out, by 
which the divine disapprobation 
of sin can be as fully and as clear- 
ly expressed as it would be in 
ihe infliction of the punishment, 
in which case only it will be con- 
sistent for that punishment to be 
dispensed with by forgiveness. 
Such a way has been found out. 
God has provided a Saviour for 
those who deserve to perish for- 
ever. This was an act of grace. 
The Lord Jesus Christ made an 
atonement for sin by the shedding 
of his blood on the cross. His 
active obedience was rendered 
for himself, and could not in the 
nature of the thing be rendered 
for any but himself. He was as 
much bound to do right, as any 
other being can be. And it was 
necessary that he should be per- 
fectly obedient for himself in or- 
der to be qualified to make atone- 
ment by his blood, for otherwise 
he could not have been “a lamb 
without blemish.’ In suffering 
death, he did not suffer the penalty 
of the law, which is eternal pun- 
ishment ; but he suffered enough, 
considering the dignity of his per- 
son, to make as clear an expres- 
sion of God’s feelings towards sin, 
as would have been made by the 
infliction of that penalty upon sin- 


ners. ‘he demands of the law 
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upon us remain in their full force, 
not at all weakened, but rather 
made stronger by the death of 
Christ, that event having laid us 
under additional obligations. Its 
demand of punishment, however, 
though still perfectly just, can 
now be consistently remitted, in 
the case of those who consent 
unto the law, and perform the 
conditions of repentance and faith ; 
because the ends to be answered 
by their punishment are secured 
in another way. In consequence 
of the death of Christ, the offer 
of pardon is freely made to all 
without discrimination, and is an 
act of grace, because all deserve 
to be cast off without any such 
offer. A period of probation is 
allowed, in which men have op- 
portunity to consider their ways, 
and secure the offered mercy, by 
a compliance with the prescribed 
conditions. ‘This is an act of 
grace, because all deserve instant 
destruction. All, however, with 
one consent, reject the offer, and 
would continue to reject it were 
nothing more done for them. But 
God sends his Holy Spirit, to 
make some willing in the day of 
his power, by changing their 
hearts. ‘This is an act of grace, 
because the gift of the Holy 
Spirit is a favor which none de- 
serve. When they are made 
willing, and become holy in the 
temper of their minds, that does 
not alter the fact that they have 
sinned before, and therefore does 
not take away their desert of 
punishment for their past sins. 
It is an act of grace, therefore, 
io exempt them from that punish- 
ment, by granting them remission 
of sins. And as those who are 


regenerated continue to be guilty 
of their old sins, though the pun- 
ishment of them is remitted, and 
also to commit new sins, from day 
to day, it is an act of grace t 
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spare them from day to day, 
under their increasing ill desert. 
And asin the great day it will 
still be true that they have sinned, 
it will be true then that they de- 
serve punishment, and therefore 
it will be an act of grace then to 
acquit them from it in the pre- 
sence of the assembled universe. 
And as it will continue to be true 
forever that they have com- 
mitted the sins they have, it will 
continue to be true forever that 
they deserve to be punished for 
them ; and therefore, while they 
reign for ever in heaven, they 


wili be everlasting monuments of 


grace, rich, free, distinguishing, 
and sovereign grace. And the 
mosteminent saints on earth, on 


account of the continuance of 


their ill desert for past sins, and 
their increasing ill desert for their 
daily new sins, feel bound, and 
feel disposed, to humble them- 
selves before God, and lie very 
low before him, to acknowledge 
themselves sinners, exceedingly 
vile, and to ask every favor at 
his hand as a free gift to the ill 
deserving. The language of the 
scripture saints is highly expres- 
sive of such feelings ; and such are 
the feelings of all on earth who 
resemble them. 

No-l. You speak of believers 
becoming holy, as if you supposed 
they were to be holy in them- 
selves. Here is the lurking legal- 
ity of your scheme, which, though 
you talk so much about grace, 
leads you to mix your own works 
with the righteousness of Christ, 
as though his finished work need- 
ed helping out with some addi- 
tions of ours. 

Ardent. Are not believers spok- 
en of inthe scriptures as being 
‘‘ partakers of the divine nature,”’ 
and ‘+ partakers of his holiness ?” 
And is it not plainly declared, 
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that “ without holiness no maa 
shall see the Lord ?” 

No-l. Yes. But one of the learn- 
ed Doctors before referred to, in- 
forms us, that in the last mention- 
ed passage, and I should think also 
in the others, “holiness means 
separation to God, and not any 
quality, or grace, or habit of 
mind ;” or else it means “the ho- 
liness of Christ imputed to us, and 
so made ours in a judical or legal 
respect.” Believers are “ chosen 
in Christ, to be holy in him, even 
in him ; but not so as to be holy 
in themselves.” 

Th. If they are not holy in 
themselves, they are in them- 
selves unholy and impure, and are 
not prepared for a holy heaven, 
where no unclean thing shall en- 
ter. None but * the pure in heart 
shall see God.” Iam aware that 
the word holiness sometimes means 
separation to God, as when appli- 
ed to places, buildings, vessels, 
and the like, under the old dis- 
pensation. But this is not its 
only meaning. The holiness of 
God is not of this kind. Itis an 
exercise of his heart. And when 
believers are said to be ‘ par- 
takers of his holiness,” it means 
that they are holy in the same 
sense, with the same kind of holi- 
ness that he is. ‘They have holy 
exercises of heart. ‘They are of 
the same temper of mind that he 
is; so that they have “ fellowship 
with the Father and with the 
Son.” Without such holiness of 
heart, which is his own exercise, 
there is no Communion, no one- 
ness of feeling between the be- 
liever and the Father. Heaven 
itself would be no heaven to the 
man who does not feel as God 
feels. And this is a sufficient rea- 
son, if there were no other, 
why it is true that without holi- 
nessno man shall see the Lord.” If 
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all the holiness in the universe 
were unputed to him, it would do 
nothing towards qualifying him 
to enjoy heaven, till the temper 
of his heart was made to accord 
with the temper of heaven. If 
you have not the same mind that 
was in Christ, if you have not his 
Spirit abiding in you and renew- 
ing you after his moral image, 
nothing is more certain than that 
you are none of his. It is absurd 
to suppose any to be his disciples 
who never do what he commands. 
But his commands require pertect 
conformity to the moral law. 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself. Be ye there- 
fore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. 
As he which hath called you is 
holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” The promises 
to change the heart are promises 
to produce a conformity to the 
moral law. ‘A new heart also 
will | give you, and a new spirit 
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will I put within you; and f will 
take away the stony heart cut of 
your flesh, and I will give you an 
heart of flesh. And I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you 
to walk in my statutes, and ye shall 
keep my judgments, and do them.” 
It is a plain and decisive decla- 
ration, “* Every one that loveth 
is born of God, and knoweth God. 
He that loveth not, knoweth not 
God; for God is love.”? but it is 
also declared, “*He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law; 
for love is the fulfilling of the 
law.” And it is written, “ He 
that doeth righicousness is right- 
eous, even as He is righteous. 
He that committeh sin is of the 
devil. If ye know that he is 
righteous, ye know that every 
one that doeth righteousness is born 
of Him. Hereby we do know 
that we know Him, if we keep 
his commandments. He _ that 
saith, | know Him, and keepeth 
not his commandments, is a liar, 
and the truth is not in him.” 
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{Continued from page 189. | 
Tue for 
under 


wrth Tract in the series 
entitled 
the 


consideration is 
*¢ Omnascience the attribute of 


Father only.” 


1 It is “a reprint of 
a Sermon, delivered some years 
since in England, by Rev. Joseph 
Hutton,” and is founded on Mark 
xl. 32, * But of that day and that 
cent , 


7U¢ MAR. no, not tive 
we heaven. neither 


ther. We have 


examined the Sermon with con- 


Magazine 


siderable attention, and give the 
following as an analysis of its con- 
tents: The twelve first pages 
may be regarded as an introduc- 
tion, in which the author attempts 
to vindicate himself and his breth- 
ren from the charge of degrading 
the Saviour; insisting, that if they 
refuse him divine honors, it is not 
because they do not love him— 
that, if they are in error, still they 
are safe—that others, whom they 
+‘ deem in gross error,” are as safe 
as they—that Unitarians are most 
sincere in their views of religious 
truth—and. of course, that they 





\ 
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ought not to be denied the coun- 
tenance and fellowship of Ortho- 
dox believers. On page 13th, Mr. 
Hutton introduces his text; ‘and, 
after asserting once and again, in 
the next three pages, that Christ 
was ignorant of the day and hour 
of which he spake, infers that he 
did not possess the attribute of om- 
niscience, and consequently could 
not be adivine person. From the 
16th page to the 23d, the author 
considers the Trinitarian inter- 
pretation of his text, that Christ 
here speaks, not as God, but merely 
as man—afhirming that the suppo- 
sition is absurd, and that it has not 
been acquiesced in by some Trini- 
tarians, particularly by Mr. Ward- 
law. Mr. H. next introduces sev- 
eral classes of passages, to prove 
the limited knowledge of the Sa- 
viour; specially those, in which 
he speaks of his doctrines as not 
his own—in which he is represen- 
ted as praying, and as being tempt- 
ed—and *“ which imply the limi- 
tation of any other of his attri- 
butes.” (pp. 23—34.) He then 
concludes, with renewedly pro- 
testing his sincerity, and fervent 
charity, though not his infallibili- 
ty; and with exhorting his hear- 
ers to search the scriptures for 
themselves. 

From the foregoing analysis it 
will be seen, that the main sub- 
ject in dispute between Mr. Hut- 
ton and ourselves, may be reduc- 
ed to a very narrow compass. It 
may be resolved into this one 
question, Was the divine nature so 
united with human nature im the 
person of Christ, that he could con- 
sistently speak, and be spoken of, 
both as God, and as man? If this 


question is determined in the neg- 
ative, then we admit that Mr. 
Hutton’s text, and the other pas- 
sages which he has cited, are full 
to his purpose, and go to disprove 
the divinity of the Saviour—dis- 


proving, at the same time how 
ever, the divine authority of the 
Scriptures, as being wholly irre- 
concilable, one part with another. 
But if the question be determined 
in the affirmative, then clearly 
the passages, on which he relies, 
prove nothing to his purpose. 
If the divine and human natures 
were so united in the person of 
Christ, that he could consistently 
speak, and be spoken of, both as 
God, and as man; then he might, 
as man, represent himself to be 
ignorant of the hour of judgment, 
and yet, as God, possess “all the 
treasures of wisdom and know 
ledge.” He might, as man, anu 
as the constituted mediator be- 
tween God and men, receive his 
instructions irom the Father— 
might offer supplications to the 
Father— he might “ in all points 
be tempted, like as” other men— 
his human attributes might all be 
limited—in a word, all that Mr. 
H. has alleged might be true— 
and yet none of it afford the least 
evidence that Christ was not a 
divine person. We repeat it, 
therefore, as fairly involving the 
whole subject in dispute, Was the 
divine nature so united with human 
nature in the person of Christ, that 
he could consistently speak, and be 
spoken of, both as God, and as 
man 7 

This question, it will be seen, 
is one of mere fact, to be deter- 
mined wholly by the testimony of 
Scripture. And it is not neces- 
sary that those, who answer it in 
the affirmative, should go into 
all the hows and the wherefores, 
which may be made to grow out 
of it—that they should be able to 
explain, or to understand, the 
manner, in which the divine and 
human natures are united, in the 
person of their Saviour. Whether 
creatures such as we, Can com 
prehend this mysterious union or 
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not, and whether it seem reason- 
able to us or not, is of very little 
consequence. God knows, un- 
doubtedly, what the truth is; and 
the simple point which it con- 
cerns us to know is, What hath 
God revealed? What vs the de- 
cision of the Scriptures ? 

Let it be observed then, in the 
first place, that the Scriptures 
represent the Lord Jesus Christ 
as possessing a divine nature ; or 

being, in some sense, God. 
We cannot here go into a cita- 
tion of passages in support of this 
proposition; nor do we think it 
necessary, as full proof of it has 
been exhibited in a former part 
of this Review.* Suffice it to 
say, that the same scriptural ar- 
guments, which show the divine 
nature of the Father, may be 
urged to show the divine nature 
of the Son. The Father is de- 
nominated Lord, and God, and 
mighty God, and Jehovah; and 
so is the Son. The Father is re- 
presented as eternal, immutable, 
omniscient, omnipotent, and om- 
nipresent ; and so is the Son. The 

Father is spoken of as the creator, 
preserver, governor, and final 
judge of the world; and so is the 
Son. The Father is exhibited as a 
proper object of worship, to saints 
on earth, and angels in heaven ; 
and so is the Son. The Father 
too asserts his own divinity; and 
so does the Son. “J am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, which 18, which - was, and 

which is to come, the Almighty.”’t 

The Scriptures farther repre- 
sent the Lord Jesus Christ as 
possessing Auman nature; or as 
being in some sense,a man. We 
have as much evidence that he 
was a man, as that any other per- 
son mentioned in the Bible was a 
man. He was born as a man; 
he grew as a man; he appeared, 


t Rey. i. 8, UL and xxii. 19. 


pp. 153, 1d4, 
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lived, suffered, and died, as a 
man. In numerous instances, he 
is expressly denominated a man— 
“* the man Christ Jesus.” 

Yet this mysterious and glori- 
ous personage, whose very name 
is “+ Wonderful’”—constitutes but 
one person. tle is not numerical- 
ly two, but one-—“ one Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, 
and we by him.” 

If now we put together these 

hree particulars, each of which 
is sagpeth sctee by divine testimony ; 
we shall have from them the fol- 
lowing proposition: The Lord 
Jesus Christ possesses both a divine 
and human nature, united in one 
person. In other words, he is 
** God, manifest in the flesh.” He 
is “the Word, made flesh.” Be- 
ing in one sense a man, he really 
is—what he was once understood 
as making himself to be—in an- 
other sense, God. But if this is 
the fact, then he may, with per- 
fect truth and propriety, speak, 
and be spoken of, both as God, 
and as man. He may be repre- 
sented as born of a woman-and yet 
as the Creator and Preserver of 
worlds ; as “ crucified through 
weakness’’——and as_ possessing 
‘all power, in heaven and on 
earth ;” as not knowing the day 
or the hour of judgment—and as 
knowing literally all things. We 
repeat here, what we had occa- 
sion to say on a previous page,| 
we fully believe all those passa- 
ges, which represent the Lord 
Jesus as, in some sense, inferior 
to the Father. e believe them 
in their most obvious sense.— 
They express a sentiment which 
is dear, and even essential, to our 
faith, as Christians. And we as 
fully believe another class of pas- 
sages,which invest this same Jesus 
with the glories of the Godhead— 
which represent him as equal to, 


tp, 181. 
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gnd one with, the Father Al- 
mighty. 

As the discourse before us de- 
nies the omniscience of Christ, it 
may be proper to adduce the tes- 
timony of Scripture to this par- 
ticular point. It is said of him by 
one of the Evangelists, that ‘ he 
knew all men, and needed not that 
any should testify of man, for he 
knew what was in man.” % He 
knew, from the beginning, who 
they were that believed not.” Say 
the disciples to him, on a certain 
occasion, ** Now we are sure, that 
thou knowest all things.”’ ** Lord,” 
says Peter, “thow knowest all 
things, thou knowest that I love 
thee.” He knew the thoughts 
and designs of those with whom 
he conversed; and he says of 
himself, ** I am he which searcheth 
the reins and the heart.”* And we 
may farther ask, What less than 
omniscience can qualify the Sav- 
iour to be the final judge of an- 
gels and men? These, and other 
similar representations of Scrip- 
ture—which are not so much as 
noticed in the Sermon before us— 
are recommended to the future 
consideration of those, who deny 
divine attributes and honors to 
Christ, and assert, from partial 
views of the subject, that ‘¢ omni- 
science is the attribute of the 
Father only.” 

The Tract here examined is to 
us rather a spiritless production, 
having less pith and substance 
than some in the series, and not 
calculated to produce much effect 
any way. It is written in a dif- 
fuse and complimentary strain, 
and is distinguished chiefly for its 
insipidity, and for a fulsome and 
affected display of charity. The 
author assures us, once and again, 
that himself and those who agree 
with him are sincere in their views 


“ * John i ii. 24, and vi. 64 iat xvi. 30, and 
.17. Mat. 1x. 4. Rey. u. 2 


and pure and holy in their inten- 
tions. And “ those who differ most 
widely from him,” he believes 
are as sincere, as good, and as 
safe, as they. “ They may be in 
error; but what then? They 
are in charity; and we do not 
question their final acceptance 
with the Father.” (p. 6.) 

The writer of the next Tract, 


* On the Religious Phraseology of 


the New Testament, and of the 
present day,’ begins with com- 
plaining of the vagueness and ob- 
scurity of our ideas on the subject 
of religion—attributing the evil, 


partly to the spiritual nature of 


religion, partly to indifference, 
but especially to the words and 
phrases in which our ideas on this 
subject are conveyed. He fe- 
marks, first, ‘on the religious 
phraseology of the New Testa- 


ment,”’ and secondly, on that * of 


the present day.”’ Under the 
first of these divisions, he consid- 
ers “the appellations given to 
Christianity, such as covenant, 
testament, kingdom of God,. and 
mystery ; the word by whic is 
expressed “the good or benefit, 
which Christianity was principal 
ly designed to communicate,” viz 
salvation ; the prescribed ew ay 
of obtaining this good or benefit’ 

—by “exertion on our part,” 

while we depend on the proffered 
aid of heaven; and “ the method 
in which God bestows his favor. 
commonly designated by the terms 


forgiveness, and justification.’’-- 


Under the second division, he 
*‘ notices three kinds of phrases— 
those which describe the process 
of becoming religious ; those which 
describe the thing itself; and 
those which consist of the titles 
that are appropriated to persons 
considered religious.” Each of 
these two divisions is followed by 
general remarks. ; 

The ostensible object of this 








publication is an important one. 
itis to explain the language of 
the New Testament, and to free 
religion from the burthen of a 
technicai phraseology, which 

regarded by the author as worse 
than useless. And there are pas- 
sages in the book itself, to which, 
could they be separated from the 
remainder, we should offer no 
objection. For instance, in the 
explanation given of the words 
covenant and testament——-of the 
consistency of divine and human 
agency in the formation -of reli- 
gious character—and of forgive- 
ness and justification, as meaning 
the same—the views of the writer 
are not materially different from 
our own. ‘There are other parts, 
however, which we consider ex- 
ceptionable, and to these our at- 
tention will be chiefly directed. 

In several instances, the author, 
instead of explaining the phrase- 
ology of Scripture, obscures and 
confounds it.  ‘ Salvation,” he 
says, “6 is the great benefit offer- 
ed in the gospel.”” But what are 
we to understand by salvation ? 
It ‘is purity of heart—it is virtue 
and piety. "The salvation offered 
in the Scriptures is in itself and 
essentially that holiness, which 
they inculcate.” (p.10.) Salva- 
tion then, according to the new 
theological nomenclature, is the 
same as holiness. But suppose 
the terms be used interchangably, 
the one for the other. “ Behold 
now is the accepted time ; behold 
now is the day of holiness. How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great holiness? Perfe cting salva- 
tion in the fear of God.” 

If, to avoid the confusion intro- 
duced by this strange definition of 
the word salvation, it be said that, 
besides holiness, it includes also 
the happiness resulting from it; 
we reply that this is not its mean- 
ing. Salvation implies previous 
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loss, and is itself deliverance from 
that loss. In a reiigious sense, it 
signifies deliverance from sin, and 
from misery ; but not, unless by 
consequence, the possession of 
either holiness or happiness.— 
Angels are both holy and happy ; 
but they are not the subjects of 
salvation. They have not been 
saved, for they were never lost. 
Speaking upon fawth, our au- 
thor inquires, “ Is it better than 
love, or torgiveness? Is it better 
than obedience? Rather is it not 
essentially the same thing? No 
attentive reader of the New Tes- 
tament can doubt that it is.” (p. 
19.) Faith, then, according to 
this critic upon Scripture phrase- 
ology, is the same as love, for- 
giveness, and obedience. Conse- 
quently, love, forgiveness, and 
obedience must be the same as 
faith. And by a further conse- 
quence, since things which are 
equal to the same are equal to 
one another, love, forgiveness, 
and obedience, must be of the 
same import. If the writer means, 
that these exercises are the same, 
because they are all branches of 
religious duty; then we reply, 
that he has expressed his mean- 
ing very loosely: For on this 
principle, he might say, that holy 


joy, and holy sorrow, that keep- 


ing the Sabbath and speaking the 
truth, are all the same. But it 
he means that they are literally 
the same, so that the terms ex- 
pressing them may be used, the 
one for the other; then he con- 
founds the plainest distinctions, 
and sets up a principle which 
cannot be carried through a single 
chapter of the New Testament, 
without rendering it perfectly 
unintelligible. 

Forgwweness, 


we are informed 


by this writer, is “¢a disposition in 
lt is a disposition to deal 


(Pp. 20.) But 


God. 
mercifully with us.” 
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according to this definition of for- 
giveness, who among the sinful 
creatures of God are not already 
forgiven? Who are they, to- 
wards whom he has no disposi- 
tion, could it be consistent, to 
deal mercifully? And_ besides, 
what do we mean when we pray 
for forgiveness? Do we pray 
that God would cherish towards 
us a merciful disposition? Do 
we believe he ever cherished, 
towards any of his creatures, an 
unmerciful disposition ? And still 
farther, it may be asked; why 
should the scriptural signification 
of the term forgiveness, be so 
totally different from that in com- 
mon use? The Judge on the 
bench, while pronouncing the sen- 
tence of the law, may cherish 
towards the criminal a merciful 
disposition ; but this is not forgiv- 
ing him. And the chief magis- 
trate, in whom is vested the right 
to pardon, may cherish towards 
the convict a merciful disposition, 
even to the moment of his exe- 
cution ; but neither is this forgiv- 
ing him. It certainly became one, 
who was complaining of the ob- 
scurity of scriptural language, 
and was writing with a view to 
open and explain it, not to 
‘+«darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge,” and thus to ob- 
scure and confound it the more. 
Our author finds fault, in some 
instances, with “ the religious 
phraseology of the New Testa- 
ment,’ not, as we think, because 
it does not express the sentiment 
intended, but because this senti- 
ment does not comport with his 
own views. He complains that 
the phrases “ born again, created 
anew,” &c. have been arrayed in 
opposition to ‘the slow process 
of spiritual renovation,” and have 
given rise to the notion of “an 
instantaneous change” of heart. 
fp. 12.) We are aware. indeed. 
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that these phrases have been 
thus used ; and thus, we are sat- 
isfied, they ought to be used. 
For the very reason that our au- 
thor wishes them to be set aside, 
we cannot consent to set them 
aside. ‘The sentiment they ex- 
press is as welcome to us, as it 
can be unwelcome to him. “ The 
slow process of spiritual renova- 
tion!” How long does it take 
a person to turn from the exercise 
of sin, to the exercise of holi- 
ness? The slow process of 
spiritual renovation’”——prolong- 
ed for weeks, and months, and per- 
haps for years! But what is the 
state of a person, while this “slow 
process” is going on—neither one 
thing, nor the other—neither a 
sinner, norasaint! And if taken 
out of time, while in this state, to 
what world shall he be consign- 
ed? 

The religious phraseology of 
the present day, we consider of 
far less consequence than that of 
the Scriptures. We shall not 
stickle for the propriety of every 
word, or combination of words, 
by which persons have set forth 
‘“‘the process of becoming reli- 
gious’’—or described religion it- 
self—or designated those whom 
they have regarded as religious. 
It would not be strange, if illite- 
rate but well meaning persons 
have spoken improperly on this 
subject, as they do on most others. 
Still the objections of our author 
to many of the expressions on 
which he remarks, lie not so 
much, we are persuaded, against 
the phraseology, as against the 
sentiment. The words used give 
the meaning intended; but this 
meaning is not consistent with his 
particular views of truth. We 
cannot discover the impropriety 
of representing awakened and 
convicted sinners as “ being anx- 
ious——being under concern—be- 


I~ 
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ing struck under conviction’ — 
or as * seeing the plague ot their 
own hearts; and when truly 
converted, as “ being brought 
out of a state’’ of darkness; or 


as ‘¢+meeting with a change of 


heart.” They do indeed “ shadow 
forth a painful process to be 
passed through” ordinarily by the 
hardened sinner, “in order to 
become religious ;”’ and represent 
the change as instantaneous. But 
for this very reason, they are the 
terms of our choice; they ex- 
press what we mean; and before 
we can be persuaded to relinquish 
them as improper, we must be 
satisfied of the impropriety of the 
sentiment they are intended to 
convey. 

Nor can we see the impropri- 
ety of representing the newly 
converted as having an “ interest 
in Christ,”’ as “ receiving com- 
fort,”’ and as “‘rejoicing” in hope ; 
or of representing religion by the 
terms *“ grace” or ‘godliness ;” 
or of representing Christians as 
teeling *¢ a compassion for sinners, 
a love of the brethren,” or a 
‘‘love of souls.” The 
these expressions are decidedly 


scriptural, and the objections of 


our author to them are decidedly 
unscriptural. For instance, feel- 
ings of rejoicing, he says, are 
‘least of all proper to the com- 
mencement of a religious course.” 
(p. 28.) ‘But when the eunuch 
believed, and had been baptized, 
did he not go ‘on his way rejoic- 
ing 7” And when the jailer and 
his family had been baptized, did 
he not ‘ rejoice, believing in God 
with all his house?” On the 


same page in which feelings of 


rejortcing are objected to, as least 
of all proper to the commence- 
ment of a religious course,” the 
‘‘sertous and solemn affections” 
are objected to, as “+ not present- 
ing a very attractive description 


of 


most of 
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of true religion.” But if our re- 
ligious affections must be neither 
‘serious and solemn,” nor yet 
joyful; what must they be? 
What sort of feelings would our 
Unitarian friends have us to cher- 
ish, on the great subject of re- 
ligion ? 

Our author complains, that 
Christians * are called converts, 
church members, professors, pro- 
fessing christians, the pious,” &c. 
But really we have not sufficient 
light or acuteness to discover the 
impropriety of these appellations. 
If Christians have been truly 
converted, why may they not be 
denominated * converts?” — If 
they have, like Timothy, * pro- 
fessed a good profession before 
many witnesses,” and become 
members of the visible church of 


Christ; why may they not be 
called «+ professors, professing 
Christians,’ or “church mem- 
bers?” Or if they truly love, 


worship, and Serve God, are they 
not ‘ pious,”’ and may not this 
epithet be justly applied to them ? 
Why not call Christians, as well 
as others, by their right names, 
and speak of them according to 
their circumstances and charac- 
ters ? 

Our author objects, generally, 
to the words and phrases on 
which we have remarked, that 
they “give a character of andis- 
tinctness to religion;” * shelter 
heartlessness and hypocrisy ;’”? and, 
especially, that they ‘ make re- 
ligion a peculiar thing, and pre- 


vent its diffusion through the 
mass of society.” (pp. 30—32.) 


But we do not ourselves believe 
that these objections are valid. 
Doubtless some may use the 
words under consideration, as 
they use other words, without 
attaching to them any very defi- 
nite meaning. But the fault, in 
this case. lies not in the words. 
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but in the habits of the individ- 
uals concerned. They would 
use any other form of words that 
could be substituted, in the same 
way. And as to the charge of 
‘“cheartlessness and hypocrisy,” it 
is yet to be proved, that those 
to whom the words grace, and 
godliness, and piety, and a change 
of heart, and love for souls have 
become familiar, are less sin- 
cerely engaged in religion, than 
Unitarians. “ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” Who then 
are doing most, for the religious 
instruction of the rising genera- 
tion; for the establishment of 
religious institutions among the 
destitute of our own country ; 
and for the spread of the gospel 
throughout the world? But the 
phraseology in question “ tends 
to make religion a peculiar thing, 
and to prevent its diffusion 
through the mass of society.” 
And what if it does? Is this an 


objection to it, or the contrary? 
We know the influence of names, 


and doubt not but it would be 
possible, by the adoption of a re- 
ligious phraseology less distinc- 
tive and expressive than that left 
us in the Bible, to bring religion 
down so near to nothing, that 
those who care little or nothing 
for the subject, might be induced 
to embrace it. But a diffusion of 
religion such as this might better 
be called an evaporation of it—as 
the effect of it must soon be, to 
banish religion from the earth. 
Better, far better let the phrase- 
ology of the New Testament, 
and of Christians too, so far as 
theirs accords with the Bible, 
remain as it is; and if the pride 
of men cannot adopt it, they 
must reject it. If the world can- 
not be elevated to the standard 
of religion, let not religion be 
brought down to the level ofa 
wicked world. Let “ the form 
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of sound words,’ which we have 
heard from Christ and his holy 
Aposties, be strenuously retain- 
ed; and if others cannot walk 
with us on conditions like these, 
they must be left to walk by 
themselves. 

We close our remarks on 
this Tract, with presenting to 
our readers the following pas- 
sage, which—-though we think 
the sense might have been better 
expressed in a more scriptural 
phraseology—-we in the main 
approve. 


“ How strong are the indirect intima- 
tions, which the scriptures give of the 
fallen and unhappy state of human na- 
ture. Every thing which we are taught 
concerning our duty, our interest, our 
spiritual welfare, points to our deficiency 
and danger. Thus the attainment of the 
true dignity, excellence, and happiness 
of our being, is called a salvation. It is 
a rescue,—it is an escape. It is not an 
early vigor, and a splendid improvement, 
but it is poverty, and weakness, and re- 
demption that we hear of. It comes not 
to us with the beauty and joy of inno- 
cence, but under the humbler aspect and 
name of relief. The richest boon of our 
existence, you thus see, bears an inscrip- 
tion that testifies to our unworthiness. 
Observe, too, the characteristics and 
descriptions of this blessing. The com- 
mencement of all that is good within us, 
must needs be called a renovation ; its 
progress is a conflict; its end is a re- 
lease. The ritual expressions of it too, 
are baptismal waters, to wash away out 
sins, and the symbols of suffering and 
death, that was endured for us. 

* There is then an implication perva- 
ding the whole scriptures of the most 
humbling nature. I had rather, says Dr. 
Paley, in speaking of that branch of the 
Christian evidence, which he has so 
acutely traced out in his Hora Pauline 
—TI had rather at any time, surprise a co- 
incidence in an oblique allusion, than 
read it in broad assertions. His meaning 
is, that it conveys more proof. And it is 
so with the subject before us. Stronger 
than all the direct accusations of guilt in 
the sacred writings, and more humbling 
and touching to our feelings, is the in- 
direct and universal recognition in them 
of our unworthiness—the taking this for 
granted in the whole system of religion 
which they mark out, and as it were, the 
involuntary aspect of distrust and appre- 
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they regard our 
pp- 22, 23. 


hension, with which 

condition and prospect.” 
A hl 
The 


next Tract in the series 


is **a Letter on the Principles of 


the Missionary Enterprize,”’, by 
Rev. Dr. Tuckerman, 
Chelsea. It is an earnest and 
animated discussion of the lead- 
ing principles of Missionary ef- 
fort; and, though not free from 
inconsistencies growing 
the religious sentiments of the 
author, is yet written with gen- 
eral ability, and with a good 
spirit. The principles to be il- 
lustrated, he describes as fol- 
lows: 
the moral and religious condition 
of those, who are living under 
the influences of heathenism, and 
of false religion,’ 2. “A deep 
and strong sense of the reality, 
and power, and worth of our re- 
ligion; and of the inestimable 
blessings which it will not fail to 
impart to those, who shall cor- 
dially receive, and faithfully obey 
it?’ And **God designs that 
man shall be his instrument, for 
imparting the blessings of Chris- 
lianity to man.” 

Under the tirst of 
culars, which is that to which 
our remarks will be chieily di- 
rected, Dr. 'T. urges the spirit- 
ual necessities of the slieaes, 
not only from the direct repre- 
oT of Scripture, and the 
testimony of Missionaries, but 
especially from the untiring ef- 

ris of our Lord and his Apos- 
les, to improve their condition 
hy impartiig to them the Gospel. 
> Must not condition.’ he 
asks, “ have been most deplorable, 
excited this sympathy, 
stronger than death, 
n their recovery ?” 

‘The error of Dr. 'T., 
vhich we think it needful in this 
notice, is his — 
that the heathen, neot- 
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withstanding their idolatry and 
consequent ‘debasement, still are, 
or may be, in a safe state. + Our 
Lord uttered no denunciations 
against the mere oflerers of a 
false worship ; nor did his Apos- 
tles, great as was their zeal for 
the conversion of men, pronounce 
anathemas against them, merely 
as idolators.”’ ‘+ The true view 
of heathenism is, not that it is a 
condition, in which, if a man die, 
he is therefore necessarily under 
eternal condemnation. ‘Terrible 
thought; and most dishonorable 
alike to God and to Christiani- 
ty!” «Paul saw not, nor did 
any of the Apostles see, in the 
heathen world, men who were 
doomed to endless perdition, only 
because they were Pagans.””— 

‘The heathens are safe, as far as 
th: it idolatry is concerned, the evil 
of which they know not.” (pp. 
14, 18, 36.) ‘These, and other 
similar declarations, which occur 
in the first part of the Tract be- 
fore us, are certainly fitted to 
leave the impression, that the 
heathen, though on several ac- 
counts they may be objects of 
pity, are yet, if sincere in their 
idolatrous practices, in a safe 
condition for eternity. Now this 
is a sentiment to which we can- 
not subscribe, and to which we 
much regret that any currency 
should have been given, by one 
who appears to feel so deeply 
for the heathen, as the writer of 
this Tract. 

We object to this sentiment, 
because we think it unscriptural. 
Paui represents the end of hea- 
thenish worship and practices to 
he efernal death ; and those who 
had been addicted to these prac- 
tices as having lived without 
Soe ag and without God in the 
world.” (Rom. vi. 21. Eph. ii. 


12.) He enumerates * zdolators”’ 
among those, who shall not in 
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herit the kingdom of God.” (1. 
Cor. vi. 9.) He farther assures 
us, that “+ asmany as have sinned 
without law, shall perish without 
* and that a leading motive 
of all bis exertions in behaif of 
the heathen was, that he might, 
if possible, ‘+ save some.” (fom. ii. 
12. 1 Cor. ix. 22. 

We object farther to the sen- 
timent in question, that it is in- 
consistent with the testimony of 
those who have had the best 
means of becoming acquainted 
with the moral state of the hea- 
then. Gladly would we believe 
that the heathen might be saved, 
were there evidence that any 
considerable number of them ap- 
peared penitent and humble, and 
possessed a moral fitness for hea- 
ven. Butit is painful to observe 
that all the accounts from them 
contain not only no evidence of 
this, but evidence the most indu- 
bitable to the contrary. After a 
twenty years’ residence in India, 
Dr. Ward observes, “ I have ne- 
ver seen one man (in his heathen 
state) who appeared to fear God 
and work righteousness. On the 
contrary, the language of the 
Apostle seems most strikingly ap- 
plicable to them all: There is 
none righteous, no, not one. There 
is none that understandeth ; there 
is none that seeketh after God.” 
Another Missionary observes, ‘As 
my acquaintance with the natives 
enlarges, I am increasingly con- 
vinced that there ws scarcely one, 
who has the least pretension to any 
religious concern.” 

The sentiment before us, to 
which some of the expressions of 
Dr. T. are fitted to give counte- 
nance, seems inconsistent with 
his representations in other parts 
of his Letter. ‘+ What,” he asks, 
‘Sis there that is low, what that 
is vicious, or what that is wretch- 
ed, which was not comprehend- 


law ; 


ed in ancient, and which is not 
comprehended in modern, hea- 
thenism? There is nothing to 
be conceived, either of lewdness 
or of cruelty, which had not the 
sanctions of the religion of Greece 
and Rome, and which is not now 
a part of the idolatrous worship 
of the world. The vices were 
not incidental to this worship, 
but tound, in some of its exer- 
cises, their very spirit and life. 
Our religion brings idolatry and 
false religion before us, as the 
history of all time represents 
them, as the prolific mothers of 
all the vices and crimes, that can 
debase our nature, and disqualify 


for heaven.” (pp. 21, 14.) ‘In 


connexion with representations 
such as these, to the truth of 
which we most heartily sub- 
scribe, to what purpose is it for 
Dr. ‘I’. to tell us, that the Apos- 
tles did not regard the heathen 
as in danger of perishing, “ only 
because they were Pagans ;” or 
that «the heathen are safe,” so 
far as the mere fact of their idol- 
atry is concerned ? 

We object finally to the sen- 
timent under consideration, that 
it is fitted more perhaps than any 
other which could be advanced, 
to damp the ardor of Missionary 
zeal. It is the  heart-stirring 
thought, that the heathen in gen- 
eral are living and dying in un- 
pardoned sin, and “ perishing 
for lack of vision,” which, be- 
yond every other, excites the 
sympathies, the prayers, and ef- 
forts of the friends of Missions. 
And we hazard nothing in pre- 
dicting, that Dr. T. will labor 
in vain to arouse his Unitarian 
brethren to any great degree ot 
feeling or exertion in the cause 
of Missions, until he convinces 
them of this solemn scriptural 
truth, and presses it home upon 
their hearts. Considering the 
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disadvantages of his religious sys- 
tem, we think he has done well, 
not only in the letter before us, 
but in his previous *“*Appeal to Lib- 


eral Christians, for the cause of 


Christianity in India.” He has 
written with much earnestness, 
and with ability. But what great 
results have followed, or are 


likely to follow, as the fruit of 


his labours? While therefore, 
we thank him for his past efforts 
in a glorious cause, we cannot 
but ask him to look at the sub- 
ject again. We hope he may 


re-examine it with a view to as- 
certain, whether the system of 
faith, to which he adheres, pos- 
sesses sufficient inherent warmth, 
and furnishes sufficiently power- 
ful motives, to lead to great and 
vigorous Missionary exertions ; 
and whether, in order to inspire 
men with the ardor of a Brainerd 
or a Martyn, he must not approx- 
imate much nearer than he is at 
present, to those views of reli- 
gious truth, which they received, 
and which they taught. 
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Obituary Notices. 


REV. HENRY H. F. SWEET. 


Tne Rev. Henry H. F. Sweet was 
the only son of Mr. Henry and Mrs. 
Lucinda Sweet, and was born in Attle- 
borough, Massachusetts, November 1], 
1796. In infancy his parents dedi- 
cated him to God in baptism, but his 
friends have no knowledge that he 
was the subject of religious impres- 
sions, till about the age of nineteen, 
when during a revival of religion in 
that place, he became, as he hoped, 
the subject of a saving change of heart, 
and in the autumn of 1816, he public- 
ly professed his faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and united with the second 
Congregational Church in Attlebo- 
rough, under the pastoral care of the 
Rev. N. Holman. 

Soon after this he became desirous 
of obtaining a public education, that 
he might devote himself to the work 
of the ministry ; and sometime in 1817 
commenced preparation for college, 
and entered Brown University at Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island, in the spring 
of 1818. In that place he obtained 
his classical education, and was grad- 
uated September, 1822.* He pursued 
the study of Theology in Medway, 


Massachusetts, under the direction of 


the Rey. J. Ide, and was licensed to 
preach the gospel, by Mendon Associ- 


«Mr. Sweet entered the Freshman class half 


advanced, and was out of College one year 
teaching school, in order to obtain means to 
prosecute his studies. 


ation, in the autum of 1823. Novem- 
ber 9, 1825, he was ordained pastor of 
the Church in Palmer, and the last 
sermon he delivered was at the anni- 
versary of his ordination.” 

‘As a Man, Mr. Sweet was pos- 
sessed of very amiable qualities. He 
was gentle, unassuming, and kind in 
his manners, and in his intercourse 
with others. Though he manifested 
much decision and firmness in what- 
ever he deemed important in truth 
and duty, yet he seemed desirous to 
make others easy and happy around 
him. With strong social affections, 
and a cheerful turn of mind, he was 
furmed to give pleasure to his friends, 
and to find enjoyment in their society. 
Possessed of an uncommon knowledge 
of human nature, for one of his years, 
and capable of turning this knowledge 
to good account, he was prepared to 
acquire, and to use in a wise manner, 
agreat influence among those around 
him. No one, who was not lost to all 
sense of worth, could become acquaint- 
ed with him, without esteeming and 
loving the man. His mind, though 
not brilliant, was above the ordinary 
level. It was not content with a 
superficial knowledge of things. Its 
conceptions were clear and methodi- 
cal. Patient of investigation, logical 
in reasoning, it seemed fully to grasp 
and thoroughly to understand the sub- 
jects to which its powers were applied. 
It was evident that he had made the 
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most of his opportunities of education. 
His miud was well disciplined, and he 
sustained a very respectable rank as a 
scholar. 

As a Preacher, he was very interest- 
ing and impressive. His manner would 
not probably come up to the rules of 
that modern eloquence, which often 
pleases and astonishes, but lodges 
nothing in the mind as a reason for the 
effect; but it was sober, chaste, be- 
coming the solemn subjects of eterni- 
ty, judgment and salvation. He pre- 
sented truth in a clear, lucid, under- 
standing manner. The mind was 
filled with the subject, not with the 
preacher, and so that the heart and 
conscience felt a deep interest. If 
the sinner was excited, it was with 
the truth ; if the Christion was edified, 
his thanks were given to the God of 
truth. is sermons were, therefore, 
as we should suppose, full of good 
matter well arranged, and urged by 
arguments happily chosen to carry 
conviction to the understanding and 
the heart. None could listen to them 
without being satisfied of the truth of 
what he atte npted to prove ; and the 
hearer could not well avoid feeling 
that the subject was the great thing 
which claimed his attention. Indeed 
he seemed, though unconsciously, to 
make the apostolic standard his own. 
‘* We preach not ourselves, but Christ 
Jesus the Lord, and ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.’? At the 
same time, he hada low opinion of 
his own performances. They came so 
far short in his own apprehension, of 
what they ought to be, that he ex- 
pressed his wish, near the close of his 
life, that they might never see the 
light. ‘To shine, to be admired and 
applauded, to show himself, to be dis- 
tinguished among his peers, did not 
seem to be in his thoughts, nor to en- 
ter into his motives of action ; but to 
do good, to be useful, to preach the 
truth, to instruct and edify God’s peo- 
ple, to bring sinners to repentance, to 
promote the cause of Christ, appeared 
written on all his labours as a min- 
ister. 

He was, thoroughiy, Calvinistic in 
his views of truth. The doctrines, 
which he derived from the Bible, were 
the doctrines of grace, which are 
mighty through God, and which he 
felt to be the grand instrument em- 
ployed, by the Holy Ghost, to convert 
sinners and build up the kingdom of 


Christ. These, with all their practi- 
cal influence and effects upon the cha- 
racter, comprised the grand theme ot 
his preaching. 

As a Pastor, he seemed to be well 
fitted or his station. He was not 
hasty, but solemn, deliberate, wise, 
decided in managing all matters 
which related to the church. His in- 
tercouse with his people was calculat- 
ed to corciliate their feelings, while at 
the same time it was suited to reclaim 
the wandering, and bring the back- 
slider and the sinner to consideration 
and repentance. He favored, and set 
in operation, all those means, by which 
the children of the church are in- 
structed, and revivals of religion pro- 
moted; and his gifts were well fitted 
to render the religious meeting profita- 
ble and to feed and nourish the lambs 
of the flock. 

As a Christian, he indulged the 
comforting hope, that he had experi- 
enced renewing grace and was recon- 
ciled to God and justified, through the 
atonement aad righteousness of Christ. 
He never spoke, with high confidence, 
of his religious attainments and expe- 
rience. A dcep scnse of the evil of 
sin, of the holiness of God’s law, of 
the remaining wickedness and deceit- 
fulness of his own heart, seemed to 
make him very distrustful of himself. 
He appeared, therefore, to be clothed 
with humility, while, at the same time, 
he exhibited the cheerfulness of a 
good hope. While he leaned with 
confidence on Christ, he feared * lest 
after having preached to others he 
himself should be a cast-away.”” As 
he approached nearer the grave, 
Christ, in his whole character, and all 
the doctrines of salvation by grace ap- 
peared more and more precious to 
him. When he found himself sinking 
down to the grave, he experienced 
indeed some struggle with himself. 
He saw his prospects of usefulness in 
the church on earth,—of doing good 
to his friends, who were dependant 
upon him, and of labouring among the 
people of his choice and his love, 
about to be unexpectedly cut off. This, 
at first, seemed to try his faith and 
confidence, and to occasion some de- 
gree of dejection. But he soon 
above this trial, and was made willing 
to leave every thing which seeined to 
render life desirable, to leave 
friends and his dear people, in the 
hands of God, and go, at the call of 
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his Saviour, through the dark valley 
of death to join the church triumphant 
inheaven. Although he had not such 
a lively and comforting sense of the 
presence and grace of Christ, as he 
earnestly wished to enjoy, yet his 
hope was as an anchor to his soul. The 
predominating exercise of his heart 
seemed to be repentance for sin ; this, 
however, was mingled with such love 
to Christ and faith in his merits, that 
he was, indeed, all his salvation and 
all his desire. A short time before 
his death he partook of the sacrament 
of the supper with a few brethren. In 
this service we trust he received 
Christ afresh for righteousnes and life. 


If throughout his long and distressing 
sickness, he did not uniformly have 
strong consolation, yet peace, calm- 
ness, submission, and an earnest desire 
to glorify God, discovered a soul rest- 
ing upon the rock of ages and prepared 
to enter upon the joys of the blessed. 
Whatever doubts troubled his mind, 
it was obvious that God was the centre 
of his affections, that there was none 
in heaven or on earth that he desired 
besides him. Thus died one, whose 
memory will be dear to this people, 
and who will be embalmed in the re- 
collection of his friends. 
Rev. Mr. Ely’s Sermon 
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installed, at Rochester, Ms. the Rev. Jo- 
NATHAN BIGELOW, as Pastor of the Cen- 
ral Congregational Church in that town. 
Sermon by Rev. Mr. Storrs, of Braintree. 

April 19,—At a meeting of the Presbytery 
of Hudson, held at Hopewell, Orange co. 
WN. Y. the Rev. Ropertr Roy was ordained 
as an Evangelist. 

April 20,—In the Parish of Prince George, 
Winyaw, S. C. by Bishop Bowen, the Rev. 
PauL T. KeirH, assistant minister of that 
parish, was ordained a Priest. 

April 25,—Rev. DANIEL S. SoUTHMAYD 
was ordained Pastor of the Trinitarian Chh 
and Society in Concord, Mass. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Murdock, of Theological Semina- 
ry, Andover. 

* April 25,—Rev. WiLtLarp CHILD was 
installed Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Pittsford, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Dr 
Bates. 

Moy 2,—Rev. Henry B. Hooker was 
installed as Pastor of the Congregational 
Church and Society in Lanesborough, Mass. 
Sermon by Rev.Mr. Walker, of Rutland, Vt. 

May 4,—At an ordination held in St. Mi- 
chael’s Church in Bristol, R. I. by the Rt. 
Rev. Bp.Griswold, Mr. Rovert B. DRAN} 
was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons 
At the same place, and by the same, on Sun- 
day, May 6, Mr. Henry C. Knicgut was 
admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, and 
the Rev. Jonn BristTEp to the Order of 
Priests. 

May 16,—Ordained at Columbia, (Waz- 
terbury) Conn. over the Congregational! 
Church in that place. Rev. J. FE Bray 
of N. Guilford 


late 


May 19,—Rev. Wivviam S. PrumMe! 
was ordained at Danville, Va. as an Evan 
gelist, by the Presbytery of Orange. Sermon 
by Rev. James W. Douglass. ~ 

May 20,—Rev. E. Evans, from Wales 
was ordained as an Evangelist, by the New 
York Independent Association, in Providence 
Chapel, Thompson Street, New York. Ser- 
mon by Rev. S. Overton, New Jersey 

May 23,—Rev. Davip Pace Smita was 
ordained over the Congregational Church 
and Society in Sandwich, N.H. Sermon 
by Rev. Jacob W. Eastman, of Methuen 
Mass. 

May 23,—Rev. ERENEZER COLMAN was 
installed Pastor of the Congregational Chh 
in Swanzey, N. H. Sermon by Rev. M: 
Barstow, of Keene. ‘ 

Moy 23,—Rev. Ratpn S. Crampton 
was ordained Pastor of the Congregationa! 
Church in South Woodstock, Con. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, of Saybrook. 

May 22,—Rev. Etpap W. Goopman 
was installed as Pastor of the Congregationa! 
Church in Springfield, Vt. Sermon by Rey 
P. Cook, of Acworth, N. H. 

June 5,—Mr. SAMUEL NICHOLS was o1 
dained as an Evangelist, at South Reading 
by Andover Association. Sermon by Rey 
J. Edwards, of Andover. . 

June 5,—Rev. Joun WILDER, jr. was 
installed Pastor of the Calvinistic Congrega 
tional Society in Charlton, Mass. Sermo; 
by Rev. Mr. Vaill, of Brimfield. 

June 10,—At Richmond. Vir. the Rev 
STEPHEN TayLor was installed Pastor o! 
the Presbyterian Church on Shockoe Hi! 
; Wm. J. Armstrone 


+ > 
Sermon by Rey 
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